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CITY OF ROME, GEORGIA, 

We present on this page a fine engraving, from a drawing by 
Hill, reduced from a most elaborate delineation made for us by 
Mr. A. Grinevald, on the spot. It represents faithfully the flour- 
ishing city of Rome, the capital of Floyd county, Georgia, which 
is situated at the confluence of the Etowah and Oostenaula Rivers, 
forming the Coosa. It is 170 miles northwest of Milledgeville. 
Its site, embracing several hills, affords an extensive view of some 
of the finest scenery in the State. Steamboats of light draught 
navigate the Coosa, and ascend as far as this place. One of these, 
with a stern paddie-wheel, is shown in the centre of our engraving, 
as well as a second boat with side wheels. The opening of the 
branch railroad from this city to the Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road, at Kingston, in 1847, gave a sensible impulse to the business 
of the place, and hastened its growth. About 200,000 bales of 
cotton ate shipped here annually. Rome was chosen as the county 
seat in 1834, and received a city charter in 1847. The population 
is over three thousand. The river which flows in front, is the 
Etowah, crossed by the Etowah bridge on the river—the Coosa 
River being shown on the extreme left. The water seen over 
Cunningham & Co.’s store, above the steamboat on the left is the 


Oostenaula, there crossed by a covered bridge. At the end of the 
Etowah bridge is seen the railroad station with a train of cars. 
The building just below the nearest steeple is the Etowah 
House, and the steeple belongs to the Presbyterian church. 
The Baptist church is just beyond it. The Episcopal church 
is yet further on the horizon, a neat building with a square 
tower. The court house stands just this side of it. On the same 
line, and in about the centre of the picture, backed by the trees, 
over the two funnels of the left hand steamer, is the Cherokee Fe- 
male College, with the residences of Col. 8. Fouch and Hon. 
John H. Lumpkin on the right and left. Between the two steeples 
on the summit of the hill we have a glimpse of the male academy. 
The Odd Fellows have a neat hall in the place. The citizen and 
the traveller familiar with the city will readily recognize other 
local points in this picture, such as the Masonic Hall, the post- 
office, and the hospitable mansions of the leading citizens. The 
situation of Rome is certainly very romantic, and the buildings of 
which it is composed are neat, pretty and unostentatious. No 
matter how crowded it becomes, it will always be a picturesque 
place. The streets are laid out of a liberal width, permitting a 
free circulation of air, and allowing ample accommodation for 


present and prospective travel. Our olden cities on the seaboard 
are sadly cramped in this respect. Their founders had no idea of 
the future greatness of the country, and probably did not look for- 
ward to the aggregation of more than mere villages, where now 
flourishing cities rear their roofs and spires. This want of fore- 
sight has entailed the most serious inconveniences on the people 
of the present day. The older portions of New York and Boston 
proper are examples of this. Narrow, dark and winding streets 
present formidable obstacles to the transaction of business, to say 
nothing of their unhealthiness. Even Broadway, in the Imperial 
city, is too restricted for the tide of life that flows through it from 
morning till night, and to cross it in safety during the busiest part 
of the day is quite an achievement. But we of the present day 
are forewarned. We see examples of such extraordinary growth 
in our towns and cities, that when the field is open, in establishing 
and regulating a growing place, we can guard against the uncon- 
scious errors of our forefathers. The settlers of villages in these 
days look to see them grow into large towns, and from large towns 
to large cities, and are therefore ready to meet coming contingen 
cies. If our cities were laid out on a liberal plan, with broad streets 
and parks, they would no longer be proverbial for unhealthiness. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Anoruer year had made its advent. It was a clear, cold even- 
ing, and Mrs. Hamlen, her daughter and her niece were sitting 
before the fire, sad and dispirited. Footsteps were heard in the 
hall, and the next minute Mr. Grosvenor, accompanied by Wilton 
Richmond, entered the apartment. 

“He has been weighed in the balance,” said Mr. Grosvenor, 
“and has not been found wanting.” 

A single fervent, heartfelt exclamation of joy and thanksgiving 
escaped the lips of Bessie, as she rose and sprang to meet him 
who had so long been absent, while the welcome accorded him by 
Mrs. Hamlen and Edith carried with it a warmth and sincerity 
which left nothing to be desired. But in such cases, when tears 
ere gilded with smiles, and questions are asked and answered in a 
way so earnest and eloquent as to show that they arise from the 
truest and liveliest interest in each other’s welfare, imagination can 
well supply the place of description. 

Wilton related to them the manner in which he had been de- 
coyed to the shore of the bay, in the expectation of meeting Mr. 
Grosvenor, and how he had been conveyed aboard one of the ves- 
sels of the British flotilla, which soon afterwards ascended the Pa- 
tuxet, for the purpose of aiding the troops of General Ross in the 
contemplated attack on the city of Washington. Previously to 
the attack, he succeeded in making his escape, and in joining the 
brave band under Commodore Barney, a part of which, when the 
moment of conflict arrived, being overpowered by superior num- 
bers, were compelled to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 
Among these was Wilton, but an exchange of prisoners soon after- 
wards took place, which enabled him to assist in defending the 
American works at the time they were unsuccessfully attacked by 
Sir George Provost, and to behold, instead of the British flag, the 
“ star-spangled banner waving in triumph over the waters of the 
Champlain.” 

Of his own bravery he made no mention, but had there been a 
shadow of doubt existing as to his patriotism, caused by the asper- 
sion which Withers so sedulously labore 1 to cast upon him, it 
must have been removed by the courage and valor which made 
him conspicuous, where all were brave. 

Wilton had only time to fairly finish the narration of what had 
befallen him, when a letter was handed to Edith, superscribed in 
the well-known handwriting of Sedley Austin. She was silent as 
to the contents of the first closely-written page, but the remainder 
she read aloud. 

“On the eighth of this month (January, 1815,) was fought the 
memorable battle of Orleans—memorable for its results, but still 
more so for the disparity of the loss on either side. Though in 
the midst of winter, the air was balmy and the sky serene. The 
British outnumbering, by more than half, the Americans, were 
composed of the veterans of a hundred battles. Trained in the 
school of the redoubtable Wellington, they had quailed to defeat 
and triumphed in victory. They had risen superior to the one, and 
gazed only on the splendor of the other. They had helped to re- 
move the yoke, which for twenty years had galled the neck of 
Europe, and had now crossed the Atlantic in search of new fields 
on which to display their prowess. Having conquered victory in 
the old world, they sought fresh triumphs in the new. The idea 
of defeat had never flitted upon the imagination, or the thought of 
reverse embittered expectation. With the wreath of victory still 
fresh upon their brow, they marched to the conquest of booty and 
beauty. In their assurance, the one had been assigned as the re- 
ward of victory, and the other appropriated as the solace of toil. 

_“ Without invoking the protection of Jove, or deprecating the 
wrath of Juno, they moved on in all the circumstance and pano- 
ply of war, to the work of death. Arrived within range, the 
American artillery swept away whole ranks of the advancing 
columns. Like the lion, conscious of impediments, but sure of 
the prey, without a step stayed or a space unfilled, they steadily 
advanced to the assault. 

“And now the infantry, posted in two lines behind an almost 
impenetrable breastwork, completed the destruction the artillery 
had so auspiciously commenced. A blaze of fire shot along the 
American line, as unerring as it was incessant. The field, as if 
by some sudden convulsion of nature, was strewed with dead and 
wounded. The leader fell, another bit the dust, and still another 
succumbed. ‘The veterans of a hundred fights wavered for a mo- 
ment, recoiled, and then fied in confusion. The proud array of 
the invader, confident of victory and bent on spoil, on which the 
morning sun rose, scattered the plain, or fled discomfited, ere even- 
ing drew her curtain. The night which followed a day so omi- 
nous, the enemy sought their ships, and the booty of Orleans re- 
mained safe in her warehouses, and her beauty slept quietly in 
their beds. 

“ On the first intelligence of the meditated attack, the general 
hastened to the defence of Orleans. His presence restored unani- 
mity to the city and inspired confidence in the motley inhabitants. 
‘The citizen was lost in the soldier. One mind devised the means 


of achence, inspired the energies which raised the works, and di- 


rected the prowess which saved the city. Never was trust more 
complete, never was confidence more worthily bestowed. 

“Aware that his forces were marksmen rather than soldiers, he 
set about the means to avail himself of that quality. He knew 
how little marksmanship profited in the open field, and that its 
‘preponderancy was incalealable behind defences. The staple of 
the country supplied the means, and the planter and the merchant 
vied with each other in furnishing the material. How well he 
availed himself of this advantage, the result has told more elo- 
quently than language can paint.” 

“ By this time,” said Mr. Grosvenor, when his daughter had 
finished reading, ‘I should think that the British lion is covered 
with scars rather than glory.” 


“While our eagle soars higher than ever,” said Wilton. “ But 


Sedley might have said a few words as to what befell himself dur-- 


ing the battle.” 

“We all know,” said Mr. Grosvenor, “that Sedley’s modesty is 
equal to his bravery, which may very well account for the omis- 
sion.” 

Edith’s countenance lighted up, and she cast a grateful look on 
her father, for the delicate, and as she well knew, just praise con- 
tained in this remark. 

They were soon joined by several friends and neighbors, for it 
had already been whispered round that Edith had received a letter 
post-marked New Orleans. News of the glorious victory had 
arrived in the newspapers, but they were anxious to hear from 
Sedley Austin, who was their personal friend. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A MEETING ARRANGED BETWEEN RICHMOND AND WITHERS. 


Hasit had made Wilton an early riser, and while standing on 


‘an eminence some distance from the house, to watch the rising of 


the sun, a glimpse of the cottage of Dame Anstis recalled her to 
mind. He had become convinced that the dark-eyed woman, of 
whom he had a faint remembrance, must have been his nurse and 
not his mother, as, atan early period, he had sometimes imagined. 
The cameo portrait had been carefully, even sacredly treasured 
since the time when, in the chamber of the mansion now in the 
possession of Withers, he had compared it with the likeness of 
Florence Percival. 

If Anstis Fay was his nurse—and he had strong reasons for be- 
lieving that she was—she might know its history. Full of this 
thought, he bent his steps towards her cottage. She had already 
risen, and as soon as the customary greetings were over, he with- 
drew the cameo, still attached to its silken band, from its enclosure. 

“Do you remember of ever seeing this before?” said he, plac- 
ing it in her hand. 

“Tt would be strange if I didn’t,” was her reply. “It was pur- 
chased by Mr. Thomas Percival, because of its striking resem- 
‘blance to his wife, and this delicate silken band was mostly the 
work of her hands. Her health had for a long time been fuiling, 
and at last she grew so weak that she could do no more. So one 
day she put it into my hands, and requested me to finish it. When 
it was done, and the cameo attached to it, she called her little son 
to her, as she sat in her easy-chair, and put it round his neck— 
your neck, I should say, for I as much believe that Thomas and 
Florence Percival were your parents, as I do in my own exist- 
ence.” 

Much more was said, and other incidents called up, which have 
been alluded to elsewhere, and which it is unnecessary to recapitu- 
late. In less than an hour afterward, Hammett, mounted on a 
good horse, was on his way to the old Percival mansion with the 
subjoined note, addressed to Withers, in his pocket : 


“ Sir,—I have for some time past been accumulating facts, which 
now form a chain of evidence, by means of which I am prepared 
to prove that I am the grandson of the late Edgar Percival, and 
that my parents were Thomas and Florence Percival. A knowl- 
edge of this, I presume, is all that you will require to induce you 
to yield me peaceable ion of the inheritance of which I have 
so long been Paefraud I have instructed m messenger—Ham- 
mett Fay—to wait for ‘your answer. From him long known as 
Wilton Richmond, though entitled to the name of Edgar Percival.” 


Hammett was not one to loiter by the way, and on his arrival, 
representing that he had pressing business, he was at once admitted 
to the presence of Withers. As he rapidly glanced his eye over 
the note which Hammett handed him, an almost cadaverous hue 
overspread his countenance, which was quickly succeeded by a 
dark, purple flush. This, too, soon passed away, giving place to 
that peculiar look of hypocritical meekness which had, in Bessie 
Hamlen, excited such a loathing, during the early part of their 
acquaintance. At the same time there was something in his whole 
demeanor which betrayed a strong desire to appear amiable and 
conciliatory. He ordered refreshments to be prepared for Ham- 
mett, and told him the answer to Mr. Percival’s note would soon 
be ready. 

Hammett had just drawn back from the table, when Withers 
entered the room, and with a smile, handed him a neatly folded mis- 
sive directed to “ Edgar Percival.” Hammett, when he arrived 
at Mrs. Hamlen’s, found Wilton and Mr. Grosvenor in the parlor 
themselves, 

“ Here is a letter,” said he, “for Edgar Percival.” 

“Ah, the villain recognizes your claim !”’ said Mr. Grosvenor. 

Wilton tore open the letter, and read alond : 
hope that you will do me the justice to believe that I 
have not the least inclination to contest your claim to the estate of 
the late Edgar Percival. Till within a short time, I entertained 
no doubt that, as was generally believed, you were drowned when 
only two or three years old. You cannot desire that the affair should 


adjusted more earnestly than Ido. As I shall, as in 
make immediate to quit the premises, I 


shall be happy to see you at the old Percival estate at your earliest 
convenience, where henceforth, after having. been so long tossed 
on life’s stormy waves, I trust you will find a peaceful haven,” 


“And do you mean to let the kidnapper, traitor and would-be-mur- 
derer escape the doom he so richly deserves ?” said Mr. Grosvenor, 
when Wilton had finished reading it. 

“ Between ourselves, it is known by one individual, seat that 
it is he who shot Maxon.” 

“* Well, we will let things take their course then. Shall you act 
upon his hint, and proceed to take of your 
estate 

“I believe it will be the best way. He isso full of trickery that if 
I only give him time enough, he will hatch up some vile piece of 
fraud which may put me to some trouble. For this reason, the 
person who can testify against him in the case of Maxon, is to 
keep still till he hears from me.” 


After the departure of Hammett, Withers paced up and down 
the floor for half an hour, with a rapidity that showed that he was 
greatly agitated. At the end of that time he left the room, and 
stepping across the hall, opened the door of Mrs. Grey’s apart- 
ment. 

“ Where’s old Elsie ?” said he. 

“She has been gone since early in the morning,” she replied. 

“* When she comes, send her to me.” 

“Shall you be in the parlor, sir?” 

“ No—in my chamber. I am not to be caught by his concilia- 
tory note,” thought Withers, as he sat waiting for Elsie. “I can 
see through his policy. He intends to get peaceable possession of 
the property, and then I shall be arrested as a kidnapper, and 
maybe something worse than that, for some one must have heard 
and seen the whole transaction at the time he was carried off, or 
how could he be in possession of facts which will prove him to be 
the lost heir? The man I employed, and who died at Dorson’s 
hut a while ago, let drop some hints, but as near as I can find out, 
they were too indefinite to amount to much. It must have been 
Madge. I always thought that she knew more than I could make 
her tell, and I was a fool—” 

At this moment, his mental soliloquy was cut short by the voice 
of Elsie humming an old song in a low, droning tone, as she came 
along the passage which led to his room. She opened the door, 
just so that she could put ber head into the room, and glaneing her 
eyes round in a wild, deprecating way, as if she felt afraid that 
she shouldn’t be allowed to enter, she said, in a hoarse whisper : 

“Did you send for me, Ishmael ?” 

“ Yes, you old fool you! Come in and shut the door.” 

“ Your days wont be long in the land, Ishmael Withers,” 

“ How do you know?” 

“How do I know? Haven’t you just called your own mother 
a fool $= And doesn’t one of the commandments say, ‘ Honor thy 
father and mother, that thy _ may be long in the land 
which—’” 

“I will listen to that some other time. I’ve something of im- 
portance to say to you now. What has become of that little vial, 
full of a dark colored liquid, I saw you have a few weeks since ?” 

“It’s safe.” 

“ Give it to me.” 

“The vial is full of deadly poison.” 

“ That is why I wish for it.” 

“ You'll do some mischief with it. Two drops of it would kill 
man.” 

“Are you certain?” 

“Do you ask if I’m certain, when, 

I gathered the roots at dead of night, 

By the full moon’s pale and spectral light, 

When I muttered o’er each a charm and a spell, 

Then, in water drawn from the haunted well, 

Distilled them and caught each drop as it fell, 

Though o'er me the deadly vapors curled— 

Though round me the scorching flames were whirled—” 


“Enough of your senseless gibberish! Give me the vial.” 

“IT wont be commanded by my own son, when ’tisn’t. to blind 
people. For your sake, Ishmael, I have for more than twenty-five 
years submitted to be an underling, because you said it would 
keep you from rising in the world, if twas known that such a poor 
creature as I was your mother. I’ve sat at the table with the ser- 
vants and eaten from coarse earthern, when you sat in the sump- 
tuous dining-hall, and was served from costly plate. Thinking 
about it, and how you’ve ordered me round like a dog, has crazed 
this poor old head ; but I’ve never cursed you, Ishmael. I’ve tried 
to, but never could, for I always remembered how you used to 
smile upon me when you were a wee-bit thing in your cradle.” 

“This is all vain and idle talk. That vial I must and will 
have. 

“T know what you want it for, but there’s no blood on theso 
hands, and I don’t mean there ever shall be.” 

“You complain because you sit at table with the servants. You 
shall be treated the same as if you were the first omy & Ge lend, 
if you'll give me the vial.” 

“And shall I have the keys of old’ Dame Percival’s drawers, 80 
that I can wear the brave silks and satins, the velvets and bro- 
cades, and the feathers and fine laces, the same as she used to wear. 
them, when she sat at the head of the table in the dining-hall *” 

“Yes, for all what I care.” 

“ Promise solemnly.” 

“ Well, I promise.” 

“ Here it is, then, and woe to you if you use it for a bad pur- 
pose! Now give me the keys.” 

“ You shall have them all in good time.” 

“ Yet after all, what will it avail me? If I dress ever so fine, 
and tell people that J am the mother of the rich Mr. Withers 
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they’ll only say to each other, ‘Old Elsie is crazed!’ And if they 
should ask you about me, you'll only smile the way I’ve seen you 
sometimes, and they wont know as I shall that there’s a lie in your 
smile, and so they’ll say, ‘ Poor creature, what strange notions she 
does have in her old crazy head !’” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


RETRIBUTION. 


Axovr an hour after sunset, Wilton turned into the avenue 
leading to the mansion of the Percivals. 
' “Captain Richmond,” said a voice. 

He checked his horse, and some one from the side of the avenue 
approached him. There was yet light enough to show him it was 
Numa. 

“My old friend, I am glad to see you,” said Wilton, shaking 
him heartily by the hand. 

** Yes—I am your friend, though a humble one,” said Numa, 
“and that is why Iam here. Be on your guard. Mr. Withers is 
expecting you, and it would have been well had you brought a 
friend or two with you.” 

“T have two, in the shape of a pair of double-barrelled pistols, 
well loaded.” 

“T fear that no good is intended you, but you have a coward to 
deal with, and with the two friends you speak of ready to your 
hand, I believe you have nothing to fear, if you keep well on your 
guard.” 

“I wont forget to do that,” said Wilton. 

Numa now fell back, for a turn in the avenue, a few rods ahead, 
would bring them in sight of the front part of the house. Wilton 
quickened the speed of his horse, and was soon xt the door, near 
which a servant stood ready to lead his horse to the stable. 

Withers met him and welcomed him in the most obsequious 
manner, and with many a smile, every one of which, to use old 
Elsie’s words, had a lie in it. 

“ Welcome, welcome—a thousand times welcome to your home, 
Mr. Percival! Itis best to call you by your right name, you 
know, that you may become familiarized to it;” and as Withers 
said this, he proffered Wilton his hand. 

“No, Mr. Withers,” said he, drawing back and bowing coldly. 
“ There can be no feeling existing between us akin to friendship, 
or even good will, and we will, if you please, consider it the same 
as if we met under a flag of truce.” 

“As you will, though I hoped that bygones would be looked 
upon as bygones. I trust, however, I shall not forget, now that I 
am acting as host the last time in the mansion of the Percivals, 
and the first time to its only remaining heir, what is due to us 
both.” 

This speech, though of itself it was sufficiently courteous and 
manly, would have been thrown away on Wilton from an uncon- 
scious manifestation of that tone and air which bespeaks the hypo- 
crite, had there not existed, in addition to Numa’s warning, still 
deeper and graver causes sufficient to make him doubt his sincerity. 

“ Neither do L intend to forget what is due to us both,’’ was 
Wilton’s reply ; “ yet I see no reason why we should feign what it 
is impossible to feel, as it must fail to deceive either of us.” 

“ You are prejudiced against me, sir, but as you have had a hard 
day’s ride, we will let prejudices and business shift for themselves 
till after supper ; but as I didn’t know exactly when to expect you, 
there will necessarily be some little delay. Here is some wine, 
Mr. Percival, which was put into the cellar in the time of your 
grandfather. I was in the humble capacity of steward then, and 
saw to the storing of some five or six hundred bottles of the same 
vintage as this, besides thousands of an inferior quality.” 

While speaking, he had approached the sideboard and filled two 
large goblets of cut glass, exactly alike in shape and size, though 
one had a gilt edge, while that of the other was plain. Had Wil- 
ton been near enough to see the inside of the one edged with gilt, 
before it was filled with wine, he would have seen that it contained 
a few drops of a dark colored liquid. Withers had taken the silver 
salver on which the glagses stood, and was advancing towards 
Wilton, when he was arrested by hearing the tramp of horses, 
which were coming at a swift pace up the avenue. 

“Who can they be?” said Withers, and at the same time he 
tarned pale and cast a keen look upon Wilton, The next moment 
he rallied. ‘ Let them be who they will, we wont let them cheat 
us out of our wine,” he added; and going up close to Wilton, he 
held the salver in such a manner that the gilt-edged goblet was the 
readiest to his hand. 

But the combination of the poison with the wine had already 
turned it a few shades darker than that in the other, and had also 
detracted from its transparency. Wilton noticed the difference, 
and recalling to mind the warning of Numa, quietly passed his 
hand over it and took the other. At the moment he did so the 
attention of Withers was drawn towards the door, for footsteps 
and voices were heard on the opposite side. 

“After all, they will cheat us out of our wine, I believe,” and 
snatching up the goblet, he added, “I drink to the lost heir, about 
to be restored to the home of his ancestors,” and raising the glass 
to his lips, he drained it to the last drop. 

As he was returning the glass to the salvor, the gleam of the 
gilded rim caught his eye. It fell from his unnerved hand upon the 
floor of polished oak, and was shivered into twenty picces, at the 
same moment the men entered the room, 

“ Treachery has been met by treachery,”’ he said, turning towards 
Wilton, with a face pale as death, and a dusky fire, expressive of 
malice and hate, burning in his eyes. 

He then turned to the men who had just entered, and said : 

. “Your prey has escaped the clutches of the law.” 
“ Has he gone? Has Ishmael Withers fled ?” said one of them. 


“No; I am the person you seek.” 

“T arrest you, then, for the murder of Reuben Maxon.” 

“For the murder of Maxon, did you say ?” 

“ Yes ; there was a witness to that affair, you little dreamed of.” 

“Tt is best as it is, then. I am glad I took it.” 

“What does he mean ?”’ said the man, turning to Wilton. 

“He has taken poison, I suppose, though it was unintentional. 
Tt was in a glass of wine, as I suspect, intended for me, which I 
exchanged for the one designed for himself, without his observing 
it.” 

“Is this so?” said the officer who had arrested Withers, ad- 
dressing him. 

“Tt is—it is! I haven’t half an hour to live.” 

“And why did you wish to destroy him ?” indicating Wilton. 

“‘I was sorely tempted. These possessions I have enjoyed so 
long are all his. He is the grandson of the late Edgar Percival, 
who has, when I thought him dead over twenty years, risen up 
like a spectre in my path to claim his own.” 

“Ts this true?” 

“As true as that in a few minutes more I shall be nothing but a 
clod. The poison will do its work quicker than I thought.” 

“While yet you can, will you make oath of what you have 
told us?” 

“Yes, though there is no need. He will have proof enough, 
even if he didn’t carry it in his own person. Had I not known 
this, I shouldn’t have mixed the draught for him, which is now 
stealing away my life. I’ve owned the truth, so you needn’t 
come,”’ said he, after a few moments’ silence. “The old man 
looks pale and ghastly—the same as he did after he took the last 
drink I ever gave him. Wont some of you have pity on me, and 
take him away ?”’ 

“Whom do you mean ?” 

“Why Mr. Edgar Percival—he that died more than twenty 
years ago.” 

“It is the living Edgar Percival you see—not the dead one.” 

“The living one? Why should he look so ghastly then? He 
didn’t take the poison. He is gone now. I’ll manage to keep the 
place yet.” 

These were his last words, showing that his thoughts, in their 
incoherent wanderings, were running on the scheme of villany in 
which he had been defeated. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


“ Wuart can have happened ?” said Bessie Hamlen, speaking to 
her mother and Edith. 

They all rose and went to a window, for a mingling of many 
voices, evidently expressive of joy and triumph, though no articu- 
late sound could be distinguished, came surging along, borne on 
the clear, cold breeze of a bright afternoon. 

“ Hark!” said Edith. “If I mistake not, peace is the word 
which forms the burden of those rapturous bursts of exultation 
which are rending the welkin.” 

The words had scarce left her lips, when Wilton Richmond—or, 
as we may now call him, Edgar Percival, his claim to the name as 
well as to the estate being undisputed,—accompanied by Sedley 
Austin, who had, a few days previously, arrived from the South, 
entered the apartment. bd 

“Why don’t we find you waving your handkerchiefs and clap- 
ping your hands ?” said Percival. 

“Why ?” inquired Bessie. ‘ Have tidings of peace arrived ?” 

“Yes; the treaty has been signed at Ghent, and the whole 
country—those who were friends and those who were foes to the 
war—are indiscriminately rejoicing at the auspicious event.” 

“It promises to be a bond of brotherhood between those who 
have long looked coldly on each other,” said Sedley. 

“T hope you are not wanting in candles,” remarked Percival, 
turning to Mrs. Hamlen ; “ for it is expected that, to-morrow even- 
ing, all good patriots will illuminate their dwellings.” 

“And the peace, as I suspect, is to be celebrated by song as well 
as by light,” said Sedley; ‘‘for as I passed old Pompey’s domi- 
cile, he with his fiddle, and his son Pete with his tamborine, were 
practising an Ode to Peace, while a score of voices joined in the 
chorus.” 

“‘ Pompey, in anticipation of the happy event, has been practis- 
ing it for more than three weeks,”’ said Bessie. 

‘*] have a proposition to make,” said Mr. Grosvenor, who at 
this moment entered. 

“ What is it?’ inquired Mrs. Hamlen. 

“That we celebrate peace to-morrow evening by the double 
wedding, for which preparation has been making for several 
weeks.” . 

“T am agreed, if the young folks are,” said his sister. 

“ But we aint half ready,” said Bessie and Edith, both speaking 
at the sume time. 

“ Pooh—nonsense !” said Mr. Grosvenor. “The time set is 
only two days later, so that it certainly can make no great differ- 
ence. It is only to make your fingers fly a little more nimbly. 
What do you say, Edgar Percival? and you, Sedley Austin ?” 

“ That your idea is a capital one,” was Percival’s reply. 

“And one that I certainly sha’n’t gainsay,” said Sedley. 

Bessie and Edith brought up numerous objections, but they being 
in the minority, these were overruled; and so it was decided as 
Mr. Grosvenor said, whom the inspiring news seemed to have put 
in a metaphorical vein, that the torch of Hymen should illumine 
the olive of Peace. 

After all the misgivings and excuses of Bessie and Edith, every- 
thing was brought into ample order at the appointed time. The 
great hall, where the bridal ceremonies were to be performed, was 


decorated with evergreens, starred with lamps, amid a cluster of 
which, in number answering to the States of the Union, hovered 
the American eagle. Nor was the national flag forgotten, several 
being so arranged at the upper end of the hall as to unfold their 
stars and stripes above those who were to kneel at the altar. 

The two brides, always lovely, appeared transcendently so now, 
which was less owing to their tasteful and becoming attire, than 
the beautiful enthusiasm which lit up their countenances, inspired 
by the thought that the humblest sons and daughters of the land, 
as well as the highest, were at that moment bearing a part in the 
celebration of an event which would bring joy and comfort to 
their hearthstones. 

Percival, with his frank, soldierly air, looked worthy to be at the 
head of one of the finest estates in the country, while the appear- 
ance of Sedley Austin, who had already made a friend in every 
acquaintance, was such as to excite the praise and admiration of all. 

They fully shared the enthusiasm of Bessie and Edith. There 
might have been an unacknowledged pleasure and satisfaction de- 
rived from a slightly superstitious feeling that the festival which 
gave so much eclat to the double wedding, was the precursor of 
the peace and happiness they were destined to enjoy in the untried 
path which lay before them. 

Dame Anstis was present, looking blooming, youthful and hap- 
py, while Hammett, her nephew, dressed in a fancy costume of her 
own selection, looked as bright and graceful as the youthful eup- 
bearer of Jupiter. 

Harefoot, too, was there, quiet and sedate, the soft and radiant 
light beaming from his dark eyes, alone showing the fullness of his 
content. The servants, after witnessing the bridal ceremonies, 
and partaking liberally of the wedding-cake, in which, as might 
have been imagined, “each nice ingredient” had been chosen by 
the Cyprian queen, withdrew to proceed with the celebration of 
peace after their own fashion, and in a manner suited to their viva- 
cious tastes. The Ode to Peace, which had been committed to 
memory with great care, was sung by Pompey to the accompani- 
ment of his violin and Pete’s tamborine, which, in the chorns, 
when more than a hundred voices joined—many of them very clear 
and sweet,—swelled into such full waves of song that, floating 
away on the still evening air, it was heard more than a mile 
distant. 

After a number of toasts and sentiments had been given, seve- 
ral of which were to the newly wedded, when the guests were 
about to separate, Edgar Percival gave—‘‘ The American Eagle : 

While the proud British lion lies crouching, 
Not covered with glory, but scars, 

Our eagle triumphantly hovers, 
Midst splendor that bursts from the stars.” 


When, in a few days afterward, Edgar Percival bore his bride to 
the home of his fathers, Dame Anstis accompanied them. One 
bright day, after they were well settled, she pointed out to them 
the tree where, for the last time, she had suspended the shawl- 
hammock of her sleeping charge, little thinking of the unhappy 
consequences which were destined to grow out of it. 

Hammett and Harefoot, whenever it suited them, always found 
a home at the Percival mansion, as did Christina Burmann, her 
step-brother, Dorson, having, shortly before the close of the war, 
lost his life in a quarrel with some of his vicious associates. Mrs. 
Grey still retained her place as housekeeper, and Numa, busy in 
the performance of self-imposed tasks, experienced a new accession 
of dignity and self-respect in being freed from the control of the 
despicable Withers, and in the restoration of the rightful heir. 

Old Elsie, who, after the death of her son, could never be pre- 
vailed on to sleep beneath the roof of the mansion he had called 
his, and where his hands had been stained with crime, found a 
home in the cottage of Margaret Rustan. 

Near the close of summer, according to pre-arrangement, Edgar 
Percival and his wife, in company with Mrs. Hamlen, made a 
journey to the North, and spent a few delightful weeks with Mr. 
Grosvenor, his daughter and son-in-law, at the old brown farm- 
house on the shores of Lake Champlain. 


> 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


Propose to yourself an object that is noble; pursue it from mo- 
tives that are high. Let what is best in you take the mastery. 
You shall be ranked with the wise and good long before you are 
fully either. And as you go on in the course of improvement, the 
idea of your better self shall become more definite, and the life of 
this idea of wisdom and goodness shall be dearer and stronger in 
you. You shall be named after the idea of your life; you are 
wise, for you are becoming so; you are good, for you are becom- 
ing so. In all right courses of life, a man resolutely desirous of 
becoming a wiser, a better informed, better disciplined, more use- 
ful individual, will find his thoughts, both of the end and the way, 
get clearer as he proceeds in his work. He sees more truly and 
more brightly what it is he wants; he sees more fully the means 
for its attainment. And with better prospect both of the end and 
the way, there comes increased motive for the self-improving effort 
of the journey.— Lynch. 


> 


METHOD. 

We are in danger of ruining our promising plans, in themselves 
very good, by the habit of putting off till to-morrow what may be 
done to-day. ‘ ‘That letter may be answered to-morrow ; that re- 
quest of my friend may be attended to to-morrow, and he will be 
no loser.” ‘True, but you are the loser; for the yielding to one 
such temptation, 1s the signal for the yielding up the whole citadel 
to the enemy. “ ‘That note and that valuable fact may be recorded 
in my common-place book to-morrow.” True, but every such in- 
dulgence is a heavy loss to you. Every hour should be persever- 
ingly filled up. But this is not all. It is not sufticient to take for 
your motto, with the immortal Grotius, “ Hora ruit,” but let it be 
tilled up according to some plan. One day filled up according to 
a alae is worth more than a wee filled up without any 


plan,—7 
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BALLOU’S ‘PICTORIAL DRAWING*ROOM COMPANION. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou's Pictorial.) 


THE PRINCESS OF BABYLON. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENS. 


Tue venerable Belus, king of Babylon, believed himself the 
first man in the world, for his courtiers told him so, and his histo- 
rians proved it tohim. What might excuse in him this ridiculous 
notion, is the fact, that his predecessors had built Babylon ages 
before him, and he had embellished it. It is known that his palace 
and park, situate some leagues from Babylon, were extended be- 
tween the Euphrates and Tigris, that laved these enchanting shores. 
His vast edifice, whose front was three thousand paces long, rose 
to the clouds. The flat roof was surrounded by a balustrade of 
white marble, fifty feet high, which contained the colossal statues 
of all the kings and celebrated men of the empire. This roof, 
composed of two rows of bricks covered with a thick coating of 
lead, was spread over with earth to the depth of twelve feet. For- 
ests of olive, citron, orange and palm trees had also been set out 
there, which formed walks impenetrable to the sunbeams. 

The waters of the Euphrates, raised by pumps in an hundred 
hollow columns, filled vast marble basins, and descending after- 
wards through other canals, formed in the park cascades six thou- 
sand feet long, and an hundred thousand fountain streams, of 
which the height could hardly be perceived. The gardens of 
Semiramis, which, many centuries afterwards, astonished Asia, 
were only a feeble imitation of these antique marvels; for in the 
time of Semiramis, everything began to degenerate among men 
and women. 

But the most admirable sight at Babylon, which eclipsed all 
others, was Formosant, the only daughter of the king. Belus, 
moreover, was prouder of his daughter than of his kingdom. It 
was deemed necessary for her to have a husband worthy of her; 
but where could he be found? An ancient oracle had declared 
that she could belong only to him who should bend the bow of 
Nimrod, that mighty hunter, who had left a bow seven feet long, 
of ebony wood, harder than the iron of Caucasus. No mortal 
since Nimrod had been able to bend this wonderful bow. 

The oracle added, besides, that the arm which should have bent 
the bow, should kill the most terrible and dangerous lion that 
should be let loose in the Babylonian amphitheatre. The victor 
also was to have a cultured mind, be most beautiful and virtuous, 
and possess the rarest thing of the entire world. 

Three kings presented themselves, who dared compete for For- 
mosant: the Pharoah of Egypt, the Shah of India, and the Khan 
of Scythia. Belus appointed the day, and the scene of the com- 
bat was to be the extremity of his park, the immense space bound- 
ed by the two rivers. There was erected around the list a marble 
amphitheatre that could contain five hundred thousand spectators. 
Opposite the amphitheatre, was the throne of the king, who was 
going to appear with Formosant, accompanied by all the court; 
and on the right and left, between the throne and amphitheatre, 
were other thrones for the three kings and other sovereigns who 
might be curious to see this august ceremony. 

The king of Egypt arrived first, mounted upon the ox Apis. 
He was followed by two thousand priests clad in linen robes whiter 
than snow, by two thousand magicians, and as many warriors. 

The king of India soon after arrived in a chariot drawn by 
twelve elephants. He had a cortege still more numerous and 
brilliant than the other. 

The last was the king of Scythia. He had around him only 
chosen soldiers, armed with bows and arrows. He was mounted 
upon a superb tiger, which he had subdued. The form of this 
monarch was imposing and majestic, far surpassing that of his 
rivals. His naked arms, brawny yet white, seemed already to 
bend the bow of Nimrod. 

The three kings prostrated themselves before Belus and Formo- 
sant. Pharaoh then offered to the princess the two most beautiful 
crocodiles of the Nile, two hippopotami, two zebras, two Egyptian 
mummies, and the books of Hermes, which latter he believed to 
be the rarest things on earth. The shah presented to her a hun- 
dred elephants, each of which carried a tower of gilt wood, and 

"put at her feet the Veda, written in the handwriting of Xaca him- 
self. The khan, who neither knew how to read or write, proffer- 
ed a hundred war-horses, caparisoned with housing and black fox 
skin. 
The princess cast down her eyes before her lovers, and bowed 
with graces as modest as they were noble. Belus conducted these 
monarchs to their thrones. “ Would that I had three daughters,” 
said he to them, “that I might to-day render six persons 
happy !” 

He then drew lots for the one who should first try the bow. 
The names of the three candidates were cast into a golden casque. 
That of the Egyptian came out first, and that of the Indian next. 
The Scythian, looking at the bow and his rivals, complained not 
at being the third. 

While these brilliant trials were in preparation, twenty thousand 
pages and as many girls, without confusion, distributed to the 
spectators in the rows of seats choice refreshments. 

Everybody avowed that the gods had established kings only to 
give festivals every day ; that life is too short to use it otherwise ; 
that lawsuits, intrigues and war, which consume human life, are 
absurd and horrible; that man would not passionately and con- 
tinually love pleasures, were he not made for them ; that the es- 
sence of human nature is to rejoice, and all else is folly. It might 
be added, this excellent moral has never been denied, except by 
facts. 

As they were about to commence these trials, which were to 
- decide the destiny of Formosant, a young stranger, mounted on a 
unicorn, and accompanied by his valet, who, mounted in the same 


manner, held in his hand a large bird, presented himself at the 
gate. The guards were surprised to’see in this equipage a figure 
which had the air of divinity. It was, as they declared, the head 
of Adonis upon the body of Hercules! His black eyebrows and 
long blonde hair, a mingling of beauties unknown at Babylon, 
charmed the assembly. All the amphitheatre rose to see him ; all 
the women of the court bent towards him their astonished eyes ; 
Formosant herself, who was wont to look modestly down, gazed 
at him and blushed., The three kings turned pale. While com- 
paring Formosant with the unknown, the people cried out : “ There 
is no one in the world who is as beautiful as Formosant, but this 
young man !” 


The door-keepers, seized with wonder, asked him if he were a 


“T have not that honor,” rejoined the stranger, “but I have 
come a great distance, through curiosity to see if there are any 
kings worthy of the princess.” 

He, with his equipage, was introduced into the first row of the 
amphitheatre. He very courteously saluted Belus, his daughter, 
the three kings, and all the assembly, and then blushingly took his 
seat. His two unicorns lay down at his seat, his bird perched 
upon his shoulder, and his servant stood by his side. 

The exercise commenced. The bow of Nimrod was drawn 
from its golden case. The great master of ceremonies, followed 
by fifty pages, and preceded by twenty trumpets, presented it to 
Pharaoh, who had it blessed by his priests, and having placed it 
upon the headof his god Apis, doubted not that he would obtain 
this first victory. He descends in the middle of the arena, tries, 
exhausts, his strength, makes contortions which excite the laugh- 
ter of the populace and also of the princess. 

“Let your majesty renounce this vain honor, which is only that 
of muscles and nerves,” said his great almoner, approaching him. 
“ You will triumph in all the rest. You have the sword of Osiris, 
and you will vanquish the lion. The princess is to belong to the 
one who has the greatest mind, and you have divined enigmas,— 
to the most virtuous, and you are so, since you were brought up 
by the priests of Egypt,—to the most generous, and you have 
given the most beautiful crocodiles and the books of Hermes. 
Moreover, you possess the ox Apis, the rarest thing in the world ; 
so that no one can compete with you for Formosant.” 

“ You are right,” observed the king, and retired to his throne. 

The bow was put into the hands of the king of India. He had 
blisters from it for fifteen days, and consoled himself by presum- 
ing that the Scythian would not be more fortunate than himself. 

The khan handles the bow in his turn. He joined skill to 
strength. In his hands, the bow seemed to take some elasticity, 
and though it yielded a little, he could never wholly succeed in 
bending it. The spectators, to whom his noble mien inspired 
favorable opinions, groaned at his little success, and judged that 
the princess would never be married. 

Then the young unknown descended with a leap into the arena, 
and addressing the Scythian, “ Let your majesty,” said he to him, 
“not be astonished at not having entirely succeeded. These ebony 
bows are made in my country. There is only a certain turn to 
give; so that you have more merit in having made it yield, than I 
in bending it.” 

He immediately took an arrow, adjusted it on the cord, bent the 
bow, and sent it far beyond the gates. A million hands applauded 
this prodig}, and Babylon resounded with acclamations. He after- 
wards drew from his pocket a little ivory plate, on which he wrote 
with a golden needle, and then attaching to the bow the tablet, he 
gave the whole to the princess, and with a grace, too, which 
charmed all the attendants. He then went to seat himself again, 
modestly. All Babylon was surprised, and the three kings were 
confounded ; but the unknown appeared not to notice it. 

Yet Belus, having consulted his magi, declared that none of the 
kings having been able to bend the bow of Nimrod, it was no less 
necessary for that to marry his daughter, and that she should wed 
the one who should succeed in slaying the great lion that had been 
brought up in his menagerie. The king of Egypt found that it 
was very ridiculous to expose a king to beasts for the sake of mar- 
riage. He confessed that the possession of Formosant was worth 
a great price, but maintained that if the lion strangled him, he 
would never be able to espouse the Babylonian belle. The king 
of India entered into the sentiments of the Egyptian, and both 
concluded that the king of Babylon was jesting with them; that 
they ought to levy armies to punish him; that they had number- 
less subjects who would consider it an honor to die in the service 
of their masters ; that they might easily dethrone the Babylonian, 
and then draw lots for the beauteous Formosant.. This agreement 
being made, the two kings despatched, each into his own country, 
an express order to assemble an army of three hundred thousand 
braves, in order to carry off the princess. 

Yet the khan of Scythia descended alone into the arena, with 
his scimetar in his hand. He was not desperately smitten by the 
charms of Formosant. Glory had hitherto been his only passion, 
and it had led him to Babylon. He wished to show that if the 
monarchs of Egypt and India were prudent enough not to expose 


‘themselves to lions, he was valiant enough not to disdain this con- 


test, and that he would repair the honor of the diadem. His rare 
valor did not even permit him to avail himself of the aid of his 
tiger.. He advances alone, lightly armed, and covered by a steel 
casque garnished with gold, and shaded by three plumes white as 
snow. 

There was loosed against him the most enormous lion ever nur- 
tured in the mountains of Anti-Lebanon. His terrible claws 
seemed capable of rending the three kings at once, and his huge 
mouth of devouring them. His frightful roarings made the am- 
phitheatre resound. The two proud champions rapidly plunge 
toward each other. The Scythian drives his scimetar into the 


= 
lion’s throat, but the point meeting one of those thick teeth which 
nothing can pierce, is shivered, and the sylvan monster, furious 
with his wound, was about imprinting his talons-in the sides of the 
monarch, when the stranger, touched by the peril of so brave a 
prince, leaps into the arena quicker than a flash, and with wonder- 
ful dexterity beheads the lion, 

Taking out, then, a little box, he presents it to the Scythian 
khan, saying: “ Your majesty will find in this box the veritable 
dittany, which grows in my country. Your glorious wounds will 
be healed ina moment. Chance alone prevented you from tri- 
umphing over the lion; your valor is not less admirable.” 

The Scythian, more sensible to gratitude than jealousy, thanked 
his liberator, and after having tenderly embraced him, entered 
again his throne to apply the dittany. 

The unknown gave the head of the lion to his valet. Having 
washed it in the great fountain near by, and drawn out all the 
blood, the latter drew from his bag a peculiar knife, with which he 
dug out the lion’s forty teeth, and inserted in their stead forty dia- 
monds, With his usual modesty, his master retook his seat. 

“ Beautiful bird,” said he, giving to his bird the monster’s head, 
“go and lay at the feet of Formosant this feeble homage.” 

The bird flies, holding in one of its claws the terrible trophy. 
Having presented it to the princess, it humbly bowed its neck, and 
spread itself out before her. The forty brilliants dazzled all eyes. 
They were not yet acquainted with this magnificence in proud 
Babylon, since the emerald, sapphire, topaz and pyrope were still 
regarded as the most precious ornaments. Belus and all his court 
were seized with admiration. The bird astonished them still more. 
It was the size of an eagle, but its eyes were as mild and tender as 
those of the eagle are haughty and threatening. Its beak was 
rose-color, and its neck resembled all the hues of the rainbow, but 
more lively and brilliant. Gold in a thousand shades glittered 
upon its plumage. Its feet appeared an interweaving of silver 
and purple, and its tail surpassed those of Juno’s birds. The 
attention, curiosity and astonishment of all the court were divided 
between the diamonds and the bird. Formosant flattered, caressed 
and kissed it, and it seemed to receive them with pleasure mingled 
with respect. 

Belus, who had attentively considered the diamonds, judged 
that one of his provinces could hardly pay for so rich a present. 
He ordered his attendants to prepare for the unknown gifts still 
more magnificent than those which had been destined for the 
monarchs. 

“This young man,” observed he, “is doubtless the son of the 
king of China, or of that part of the world which is called Europe, 
which I have heard about, or, perhaps, of Africa, that they say is 
near the kingdom of Egypt.” 

He immediately sent his great squire to compliment the un- 
known, and to inquire of him whether he were sovereign of one of 
these empires, and why, possessing such astonishing treasures, he 
had come only with his valet. 

The squire approached the stranger, and delivered with dignity 
his message. At this flattering token of regard, the stranger 
deeply blushed, for his modesty equalled his worth. He then ac- 
companied the squire to the king, and gracefully bowing, thus 
replied 

“Though unworthy these encomiums, I will with pleasure reply 
briefly to your curiosity, most noble king. I am the son of Ormar, 
the king of Mauritania. I was brought up to conquer the king of 
beasts in my country’s jungles, and with my bow to bring dead 
to my feet the prince of birds. I will not speak of my achieve- 
ments in battle; let vanquished nations relate them. I will not 
speak of mental acquisitions, for fathomless wisdom gleams before 
me in the golden distance. Reports of this intended occasion hay- 
ing wandered to my palace, I eagerly set out in order to be pres- 
ent, and behold this august scene, though I am conscious of being 
the humblest of the admirers of fair Formosant. As for those 
diamonds, they were gleaned from the depths of our own limpid 
streams, and relying on my arm that never learnt fear, I arrived 
without danger. May I add, that the pleasure of seeing Formo- 
sant has more than repaid me.” 

With what joy the princess heard these words is inexpressible, 
and her father, enraptured, quickly rejoined : 

“ Tilustrious prince, your deeds respond to the ancient oracles, 
and Formosant is yours. I feel proud to call you my son—to wel- 
come you to the shrine of my heart. I am confident a wreath of 
glory awaits you in the future as brilliant as your past is glorious. 
Sons of Babylon,” pursued the king, turning to the people, “ wel- 
come the new son of Belus!” 

Such a shout waved up to the azure arches, as was never heard 
before. Peal after peal reverberated. The young happy pair 
joyously embraced. As sombre twilight was creeping on, the vast 
assemblage happily dispersed, and that night revelry danced, and 
joy laughed, and hearts glowed over the ruby beaker. 

The three kings, seeing the stranger’s intrepidity and nobility ot 
soul, and tacitly acknowledging his superiority, the next morning 
started homewards. After a month’s festivities, a message having 
reached the son of Ormar that his father was deceased, he and 
Formosant set out, convoyed by a magnificent cavalcade, and bur- 
dened with costly gifts. Both in due time ascended the throne, 
and to acquaint all that their reign was happy and prosperous, it 


need only be said, that their subjects revered them as parents. 


Bestow thy youth so that thou mayst have comfort to remember 
it, when it hath forsaken thee, and not sigh and at the ac- 
count thereof. Whilst thou art young thou wilt it will never 
have an end: but behold, the longest day hath ite evening, and 
that thou shalt enjoy it but once, that it never turns again; use it, 
therefore, as the spring-time, which soon departeth, and whereiD 
thou oughtest to plant and sow all provisions for a long and happy 
life.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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WATER-SELLERS OF CAIRO. 


WATER-CARRIERS IN THE EAST. 

We have grouped together on this page a num- 
ber of striking stewie illustrating the manner in 
which that indispensable article, water, is convey- 
ed and distributed in the East, where its general 
rarity causes it to be most highly appreciated. 
Whoever has read the narratives of intelligent 
travellers in the East, must have had abundant 
means of observing the shifts to which not only 
travellers but the inhabitants themselves are put 
in consequence of not adequate supply 
of water at hand, the wells being far away from 
their abodes. The conveyance of water from a river — 
across a sandy encampment, or the retailing of 
water by itinerant dealers, gave rise to the use of 
portable vessels suitable to the object in view ; and 
many of the oriental countries down to the present 
day, exhibit such persons, vessels and scenes as 


ARAB SKIN WATER-VESSELS. 


are shown in our engravings. In some few cases 
the vessels used are of earthen ware ; but as these 
are hard and unyielding, and in that respect some- 
what difficult to carry, a curious substitute has 
been adopted for them. These are skins of goats 
and other animals, prepared in a rough way, and 
fastened when necessary. The Arabs sometimes 
use water-bags made of tanned camel skin, but 
the skins most generally employed are those of the 
t and kid. The most common sort of these 
make a curious appearance when filled with 
water, resembling an animal, of which the head 
and feet have been cut off. It will be seen from 
many of the figures in this page, that the pliable 
nature of the skin-bottles enables them to be car- 
ried_ very conveniently on the back, bending 
round to the front over the shoulder, or under 
the arm. One engraving shows three Sakckahs, 


back. The wa- 
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exact nothing 
for the bever- 
age, depend- 
ing on the gen- 
erosity of the 
consumer for 
remuneration. 
The Khem’'a- 
lees, & More nu- 
merous class, 
are dervishes. 
and carry ves- 
sels of fine 
gray earth on 
their backs. 
One of our en- 
pravings ex- 
ibits these 
Khem ’alees 
and their man- 
ner of serving 
the water. In 
the districts of 
Africa south- 


SKIN WATER-BOTTLES IN THE EAST. 


thin“) 
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ward of Egypt, the system of carrying water 
in skin-bottles has been described by travel- 
lers. Browne, in his “‘ Journey to Dar-Fur,” 
says :—‘‘ The water, in leaving Egypt, is com- 
monly conveyed in goat-skins, artificially pre- 
pared for this purpose; but no skill can en- 
tirely prevent evaporation. On their march 
from Soudan to Egypt, the Jelabs oftener use 
ox-hides, formed into capacious sacks, and 
properly secured with tar and oil. A pair of 
these is a camel’s load. They keep the water 
in a better state for drinking than the former. 
And these sacks are sold to great advantage 
throughout Egypt, a pair of the best kind 
being worth thirty piastres. They are the 
common instruments for conveying water 
from the river to different parts of each town. 
The camels are not allowed to partake of this 
store, which, after all the care that can be 
taken, is often nauseous from the tar and mud 


STREET WATER-SELLER. 


which accompanies the drawing, and heat. 
Six of the smaller skins, or two of the larger, 
are generally esteemed sufficient for four per- 
sons for so many days. In many of the lees 
civilized countries the natives often use some 
kind of vegetable substance, capable of being 
hollowed within, as a water-vessel. The New 
Zealanders, for example, make use of the 
calabash, the fruit of a tropical plant, as a 
drinking vessel—holding the vessel some dis- 
tance above the head, and allowing the water 
to flow down in a stream into the mouth, as 
shown in ourengraving. These pictures are 
all characteristic. One of them, at the foot of 
the page, shows a woman filling a cup from 
her skin-pitcher. Another shows the skins 
and manner of attaching them. The sketches 
of “skin water-bottles of the East,” and 
“Arab bottles and water-carriers,” are not 
only illustrative of our subject, but pictur- 
esque in themselves. 7 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
TOUCH-ME-NOT—A SONG. 


BY FRANK FREEBLOVE. 


There's a jewel by the brooklet 
Uplifts its goldep eye, 

Whose leaves are glittering every morn, 
In silvery-ruby dye; 

O’erladen with the dewdrops 
That sparkle bright and high : 

And the trembling pendants glisten 
Like the gleam of beauty’s eye! 


As this jewel by the brooklet 
I one day chanced to spy, 
I said: “To gain thee, glorious flower, 
I certainly will try ‘” 
Endearingly I pressed it— 
Th’ affected tendrils fly! 
Mock-indignation beaming 
In a glance of beauty’s eye! 


Now—the jewel by the brooklet 
I pass neglected by ; 

The leaves at morning lade with gems, 
At noon are crisped and dry ; 

And the floweret, like a false coquette, 
That once has made me sigh, 

Now gleams upon me with the glare 
Of jealous beauty’s eye! 


> 
+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


EVELYN SEYMOUR. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


“ WANTED, a seamstress. Apply early at No. 5, —— Street,” 
read aloud, from the evening paper, a graceful, pretty-looking wo- 
man, clad in widow’s weeds, as she sat by the hearth in a plainly- 
furnished but very neat apartment. 

« A seamstress—how would that do, Milly? I can do almost 
anything in the way of sewing, I think, Aunt Caroline was so 
particular with me. But no—I cannot take it—I forget. I 
should be obliged to leave home, and you, Milly; and I never 
thought of that.” 

She addressed herself to her daughter, a pretty, soft-eyed, brown- 
haired girl of some ten or twelve years, who sat at the opposite 
side of the hearth knitting and listening the while. She half sus- 
pended her employment, as she raised her eyes to her mother’s 
face. 

“IT don’t know, mother, that you would. Do seamstresses al- 
ways—” 

She paused suddenly ; and her cheeks crimsoned with a flush of 
painful emotion. 

“‘O, mother,” she broke forth, “to think of your being a seam- 
stress 

“O, ne , Milly! Not a word on that score, I 
positively wont hear it!’ said the pretty widow in her liveliest tone, 
and she bent down to hide the quick tear that sprang to her eye, 
and commenced raking the fire. 

“Don’t pray, give a thought to that, Milly,” she continued. 
“You know we must do something, and as to my being a seam- 
stress, there are hundreds better than I am, perhaps, who have 
starved for want of even a situation like that. Iam going to try 
and forget the luxury and idleness to which we have been accus- 
tomed, and put my shoulder to the wheel in good earnest. Don’t 
you try to discourage me, you little mouse—you will be disappoint- 
ed if you do. Well, now, what were you going tosay? Iam 
sadly in want.of advice. Make haste and give me some, Milly.” 

Milly was not deceived by this lively manner; she detected the 
tear so bravely and resolutely repressed, but she saw that her 
mother was trying hard to nerve herself for approaching trials, 
and she must also take courage and assist her. Keeping down 
the grieving sigh that filled her breast, she answered : 

“Would you be obliged to go away from home? Would they 
not let you work at home, perhaps? And then, you know, Icould 
help you a great deal. You know you have taught me to sew 
quite nicely ; and nurse Nanny is as proud as can be of those caps 
which I embroidered for her. They are done, I am sure, too, as 
well as a great deal of the finest work one sees at the stores.” 

“That is very true, Milly,” said Mrs. Seymour, cheerfully, 
“and I know you could help me; though I should not wish you 
to take a moment of time from your studies. But I do not know 
whether I should be allowed to take the work home; and yet, I 
cannot do less than find out, for indeed, Milly, Ido not know 
what else I can do than this. I never could teach in the world. 
Suppose, then, I knock at the door of No. 5, to-morrow morning ?” 

The resolution was formed ; and at an early hour Mrs. Sey- 
mour and Milly retired, that they might be up earlier to-morrow. 
The last words the young widow said to herself before sleeping, 
were: “I must conform in all things to these new and straitened 
circumstances in which I find myself. I shall be obliged to rise 
before dawn, every day, now, perhaps, that I may earn sufficient to 
provide us with bread.” 

It was with her as with hundreds of others. Dependent upon a 
proud and unkind relative from her early girlhood, she had mar- 
ried at the age of seventeen, a wealthy merchant, and after twelve 
years of perfect happiness and contentment, with not a wish un- 
gratified, she became at once a widow and penniless by the simul- 
taneous failure and death of her husband. She was thrown upon 
the wide world alone with her child, with nothing but her own 
brave, woman’s heart to bear her up; and now commenced the 
battle of- life. 


She had endeavored to obtain pupils in music, and drawing, 
and found herself disappointed at the outset. The languages she 
felt herself incompetent to teach, though her acquaintance with 
them was not inconsiderable. Several other plans had been equal- 
ly impracticable. She was reduced at last to her needle ; but she 
never dreamed of shrinking. 

On the morning after reading the advertisement, she prepared 
herself to apply at the place designated. Milly set off for school 
a little before nine, and in rather more than an hour afterwards, 
the widow took her way to —— Street. A degree of irrepressible 
agitation possessed her, despite the courageous resolutions she had 
made, as she proceeded thither. She felt troubled and sorrowful ; 
for now, as she went on this humble errand, the loneliness and 
distress of her situation were impressed upon her most painfully. 
Her countenance, usually bright, cheerful and animated, was much 
paler than it was wont to be, and an expression of inward grief 
and disquiet lay like a mournful shadow in the sunny depths of 
her beautiful, dark-fringed eyes. 

A carriage swept round a corner which she was passing ; with- 
in were three ladies reclined upon the luxurious cushions ; and 
Evelyn Seymour knew them. They were an aunt and two cou- 
sins of her late husband ; and never, after his marriage, upon the 
most familiar or friendly terms with him or her, had, since his 
death, scarcely noticed her at all. They merely bowed to her 
now in the most distant manner—Mrs. Acheson first, and then 
Miss Arabella, and lastly Miss Indiana—one after the other, and 
with the most frigid dignity. Mrs. Seymour’s pride arose. Quick- 
ly and proudly she returned the haughty sign of recognition, and 
passed on. In that moment, with all their wealth, and all her 
poverty, she felt that they sunk immeasurably below her. Witha 
lighter step, and a lighter heart as well, she wert on her errand, 
treading her poverty under foot. She rose above it then. 

And Arabella Acheson’s carriage rolled on, while the scornful 
beauty smiled exultantly over what she termed the “‘ downfall” of 
her cousin Harry’s wife; for she had never forgiven Evelyn St. 
Leger for captivating her cousin Harry, whom she had counted on 
securing for herself. 

“Poor and proud,” said her mother, contemptuously. “ Did 
you see her, Arabella? She looked as haughty as any queen.” 

A cold, triumphant expression sat on Arabella’s countenance. 

“ Let her look as haughty as she likes ; her pride will not help 
her poverty. For my part, I am glad—” 

She paused suddenly, and bent forward, with a quick flush of 
pleasure breaking over her face. 

“ See, mama—there is Maximilian—see !” And she bowed with 
a sweet smile. 

“ Yes,” said mama and Miss Indiana; and both followed the 
example of Arabella. 

A handsome and distinguished-looking man on the opposite side 
of the way half paused, lifted his hat, and smiled also; but in- 
stead of approaching, as Arabella evidently expected he would, 
and for which purpose the carriage drew up, he passed quickly 
along, and was lost amid the crowd. 

“Provoking! ejaculated Miss Arabella, with her countenance 
clouding, “‘ why in the world didn’t he stop ?” 

“O, never mind—some business, I dare say,”” was mama’s con- 
soling answer; “but you will see him to-night, my dear, and then 
I think you had better bring him to a point as soon as possible. 
Pray don’t let him slip as your cousin Harry did ; for though you 
are certainly as brilliant as at twenty, you must remember that 
you were thirty last week, and it will not do to neglect so excel- 
lent an opportunity as this.” 

Away went the trio, discussing prospects matrimonial ; and on 
in the opposite direction, hurried Evelyn Seymour on her morn- 
ing’s errand. It was a beautiful street, in the most fashionable 
part of the city—that to which hersteps were directed. Number 
five was reached ; and Evelyn, with a heart throbbing with agita- 
tion, paused at the entrance for a moment, to recover some degree 
of calmness. What an errand! * * * She felt sick 
and faint ; but in aninstant, shaking off her emotion, she touched 
the bell. 

While she waited, she had time to observe the general appear- 
ance of the mansion. It was one of the finest in the street; but 
while an air of life and cheerfulness pervaded the rest, this had an 
air of unusual quiet—almost of utter loneliness. All the blinds, 
except those of the drawing-room and of one chamber, were 
closed, and had every appearance of having been so for a long 
time. Much dust, and not a few cobwebs, had settled here and 
there. The place looked still and nearly deserted. 

Evelyn was just reading the name—“ St. James ’”’—on the door, 
when the bell was answered, and a servant appeared. Evelyn 
trembled, blushed and stammered, as she asked for his mistress. 
The man looked at her with an expression of something not un- 
like perplexity. 

“My mistress? I beg your pardon, ma’am, but Mr. St. James 
is not—O, here is my master, ma’am.” 

And as Evelyn turned, a gentleman who had just turned the 
corner, ascended the steps, and stood beside her. He glanced 
from the domestic to the lady, and with a slight and graceful bow, 
inquired whom she wished to see. ‘Twenty times in a minute the 
beautiful color went and came in Evelyn’s cheek, as she answered, 
hesitatingly : 

“Indeed, I scarcely know—I came—to answer an advertise- 
ment—which appeared in the Times of yesterday.” 

A look of surprise and perplexity flitted over the fine face of 
the gentleman. 

“ An advertisement, madam? You do not mean—” 

“TI mean, sir,” said Evelyn, in a faint tone, “ the advertisement 
for a seamstress.” 

A seamstress! No wonder his presence of mind forsook him 


for an instant. With Evelyn Seymour’s graceful loveliness, 
and the air of elegant refinement natural to her, she seemed a 
strange applicant for such a situation, 

“T beg your pardon, madam ; will you come in?” he said, sud- 
denly recollecting himself. And Evelyn found herself seated in 
the drawing-room. The gentleman drew a chair forward for him- 
self, saying—‘“ The advertisement, madam, was mine, on behalf of 
my aunt, who comes here next week to reside. She requested me 
to engage one for her by that time, if possible. DoI understand 
that you—” 

He hesitated again; for he would not be quite sure yet. His 
deferential and respectful air gave Evelyn courage. 

“You are right,” she answered, calmly, anticipating his ques- 
tion. ‘I wished to obtain some employment of this kind ; but it 
is necessary that I should remain at home, and I desired to ask 
whether, if I engaged to take it, the sewing can be taken out. If 
so, I should be glad to have it. I think my work would give sat- 
isfaction.” 

Her voice trembled, and her eyes dropped, to hide the tears that 
would spring as she uttered the last words. It was the plea of 
one earnestly seeking for the means of subsistence. It touched 
the heart of her hearer ; for St. James’s heart was a kind and no- 
ble one. He read her story in her appearance ; he saw that she 
was in need. He was not only willing, but glad to have an op- 
portunity of assisting her; and yet, it seemed a mean employment 
to offer one like her; and then, he would have given any amount 
if some one else had been there to speak the words that tendered 
to her the office and the wages of a seamstress. As it was, there 
was no help for it; and his manner was embarrassed as it was 
earnest and respectful, while he answered : 

“Certainly, madam—as you please,” then adding: “I could 
wish that my aunt were here to speak with you about this. She 
will arrive, however, next week, and then she would like to see 
you, if you will be so good as to call, or leave your address.” 


Evelyn drew from her pocket a tiny mother-of-pearl card-case, 
one of the last remnants of her former wealth, and gave him a 
card. Then, with gently expressed thanks, which it shamed him 
to receive for a favor which he had been equally ashamed to offer, 
she took leave of him. 

In her proudest days, Evelyn had met no greater deference or 
courtesy than that which marked St. James’s manner throughout 
this interview to its close ; and with grave and gentle respect, that 
was almost reverence, he bowed her to the door. 

For some moments after she had retired, he stood silently re- 
garding the single tangible token left of her presence—the tiny 
enameled card lying in his hand. “ Mrs. Seymour,” he murmured 
to himself. ‘A widow then, as I thought.” 

Even as he spoke, a handkerchief lying upon the floor attracted 
his attention. It was hers—lying where it had fallen from her lap, 
unnoticed. He picked it up. In one corner was wrought upon 
the delicate fabric, in exquisite embroidery, the name of “ Evelyn.” 

“Evelyn Seymour. Whata beautiful name !” he uttered, “and 
yet, no less beautiful than its lovely owner. How fair she was ! 
What mingled sadness and dignity pervaded every look and mo- 
tion!” 

Moment after moment he sat engrossed by his own reflections, 
with his eyes fixed upon Evelyn’s card and handkerchief; then, 
with a half sigh, he rose and locked them in his writing-desk, to 
remain until he should have an opportunity of restoring the hand- 
kerchief. But though he had put them out of sight, he could not 
forget his beautiful visitant. Nor was he inclined to deny that he 
was deeply and earnestly interested in her. With pleasure undis- 
guised he lingered in thought over her visit, and recalled her ap- 
pearance. And now he desired the time to come when he might 
seeheragain. * * * 


** My, dear, what in the world ever put it into your ideas to be- 
come a seamstress ?” 

For good Mrs. Mackenzie, looking at her graceful figure and 
exquisite hands, declared that Evelyn had selected the surest mode 
of spoiling both. 

“O, I conld do nothing else,” said Evelyn, half sadly, “I 
had thought of so many things—but none of them seemed practi- 
cable ; and those that I actually tried, failed at the very first. No, 
I could do nothing else, and I was very glad to get that,” she 
added, with a gentle smile. 

“Well, I am glad, since you were obliged to take up with that, 
that you applied where you did,” said the old lady, kindly, “ for I 
have seen trouble too, my dear, and I dare say, if you are the sen- 
sible little thing I take you to be, I can help you very often. My 
husband failed when I had been married only three years, and 
then he died, and I was left alone just as you are; so, after my 
first grief was over, I went out as a governess. I had a great 
many trials, and hard ones, to endure, and they seemed all the hard- 
er, a8 you may well conceive, after the easy and happy life I had 
led. But I had to go through with them. I had no one to turn 
to in my troubles. And after five years, when a very distant rela- 
tive, whom I had never seen twice in my life, died and left me a 
fortune, you may be sure it was not to be despised. Still, I had 
learned many a lesson well worth the learning, in those days of 
poverty and hardships ; and I have had reason, many a time since, 
to be thankful for them. I was quite as poorly off as you are, my 
dear ; for I also was destitute of friends in those sad days. My 
parents were both dead, and my sister and brother, the parents of 
my nephew, whom you have scen, were dead too, so you see I 
had nobody. But I tire you with my prattle.” _ 

“O, no, no indeed,” said Evelyn, carnestly, “ your story gives 
me courage—your case was so like my own.” 

“Well, you will consider me as your friend, my child, 
and then I shall try and lighten your cares all I can; for I like 
you”—and here she laid her hand gently on Evelyn’s head—“I 
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like you,” she repeated, “ You have good courage—you are not 


afraid nor ashamed to toil; and be assured that Providence al- 
ways helps those who are willing to help themselves.” 

“TI believe it,” was Evelyn’s serious response. 

“And now,” said the old lady, “here comes your little girl, 
running in from school. She is a little darling. Will you let me 
take her home with me and spend the afternoon! I will send her 
home safely before dark.” 

With pleasure Evelyn assented. 


“Mr. St. James, to whom are you bowing ‘—pray tell me;” 
said the fair Arabella, languidly, while chatting with that gentle- 
man, who had encountered her during one of her shopping excur- 
sions. 

“ That lady in black—Mrs. Seymour—there, you may just sce 
her face. Are you not acquainted with her? I thought she 
looked just now as though she knew you.” 

Arabella colored, angrily, and, without noticing his question, 
said: ‘So you know her?” 

“Yes—I have that honor.” 

He regarded the lady quietly for an instant, and then excusing 
himself, hurried away. In a moment more he had reached Evelyn 
Seymour’s side; and as he did so, the carriage of Mrs. Acheson 
dashed past them; and Arabella, seated within, beheld Maximil- 
ian St. James and her despised cousin, walking side by side. 

“ Mama—look !” was all she could say, for anger. 

“« My dear,” was the quick response, as Mrs. Acheson remarked 
them, “I will find out, shortly, what all that means.” 

That afternoon, Mrs. Mackenzie was seated in the drawing- 
room at —— Street, engaged in reading. The house had assumed 
a more cheerful appearance since her arrival, for Maximilian’s was 
no longer the mere bachelor’s residence it had been. Instead of 
being shut up now, with dust and cobwebs, it had suddenly thrown 
off its air of loneliness, for one of life and pleasantness, that com- 
pletely metamorphosed it. It was one of the most elegant resi- 
dences in town. It was the property of a man whose wealth had 
excited the most ambitious dreams of half the managing mamas 
and marriageable daughters about ; and Mrs. Acheson had secured 
all this, prospectively, for her eldest darling, the magnificent Ara- 
bella, who was resolved neither to die in single blessedness, not yet 
to make an insignificant match. 

Mrs. Acheson had known Mrs. Mackenzie for years, and was on 
terms of considerable intimacy with her, though truth to say, the 
friendship was pretty much all on her own side, since Mrs. Mack- 
enzie had no very faint suspicions of the lady’s designs on her 
nephew, and was not over fond of the haughty.and scheming Ara- 
bella. Maximilian himself, from his friendship for Wilton Ache- 
son, the only son and brother of the family, was, consequently, 
intimate with the rest; but an attachment for Arabella was the 
last thing which would ever have entered his mind. Mrs. Ache- 
son’s carriage, on the afternoon of which we have spoken, drew 
up at St. James’s door; and five minutes after, the lady herself 
was seated, engaged in the most affable style, in conversation with 
“her dear friend, Mrs. Mackenzie.” 

A thousand subjects of commonplace importance were touched 
upon before Mrs. Acheson ventured to introduce the one which she 
had come purposely to discuss. Finally, however, it was brought 
in in this way : 

“O, by-the-by, my dear madam, I met Maximilian this morn- 
ing, or rather passed him, I should say, and a lady was with him 
who strongly reminded me of a former friend of mine. The re- 
semblance was certainly striking—who could it have been, I won- 
der?” 

And thereupon followed a most minute description of Evelyn ; 
so that nobody who had ever seen her could mistake it. Mrs. 
Mackenzie recognized it in a moment, and the more readily, be- 
cause she already know from Maximilian’s own lips, that he had 
that morning walked with Evelyn, whom he overtook in the street, 
as far as her own door. The shrewd old lady guessed directly 
that her guest desired to find out whether she knew anything of 
Mrs. Seymour, and, if so, whether she was on terms of intimacy 
with her; because she discovered on the instant, that Mrs. Ache- 
son was aroused to curiosity and uneasiness concerning Maximilian 
and this beautiful woman whom she had seen by his side. As yet, 
however, she was unaware of the connection existing between 
Evelyn and Mrs Acheson. ? 

“Q, that was a young friend of ours—a Mrs. Seymour,”—she 
answered quietly, scanning the lady’s face with a glance from over 
her spectacles—“ one of whom we think a great deal. She is one 
of the sweetest women I know. Maximilian admires her very 
much.” 

He did, did he? Mrs. Acheson could not help turning pale, as 
she thought of Arabella’s prospects. So Evelyn Seymour was 
an intimate fiend of theirs; and Maximilian St. James admired 
her very much. She went home in a state of mind considerably 
disturbed. Was Evelyn Seymour destined to rival her daughter 
second time? 

She arrived at conclusions rapidly. Evelyn Seymour herself 
had never dreamed of such a thing. She continued to sew for 
Mrs. Mackenzie, resolutely pursuing her employment, and confin- 
ing her ideas to it alone. She tried to forget what she had been, 
and to look upon herself’ merely as Mrs. Mackenzie’s seamstress— 

to think of nothing more. 

_ Mrs. Mackenzie, however, sought to make a friend rather than 

dependent of her, She tried to win her to visit her frequently— 
to accompany her when she went out—in short, so genuine and 
sincere had become her admiration of Evelyn, and so earnest her 
friendship, that she disliked to regard her as Evelyn’s own noble, 
self-denying heart prompted—in the true position which she occu- 
pied. 


Evelyn went to her only when it was absolutely necessary to do 
so. She worked steadily, saying to herself that she was depen- 
dent on her needle fur support, and maintained the strictest seclu- 
sion in keeping with her station. Milly, however, was a frequent 
guest of Mrs. Mackenzie and St. James. Both loved the child. 
She was an especial pet of the old lady, who declared she filled 
the house with sunshine ; and Maximilian found a degree of plea- 
sure in drawing her to his side, and tracing in the sweet counte- 
nance her mother’s likeness, that sprung from no common interest 
in either mother or child. He saw Evelyn but seldom. The 
morning walk with her, when he had overtaken her in the street, 
after parting with Arabella Acheson, was the occasion of the long- 
est interview he had yet had with her; and he remembered it ; for 
it was with secret pleasure that he had seen that morning some- 
thing like pleased surprise in the glance with which she discovered 
him walking beside her. Since then, he had seen her but once. 


“* Auni, how long has Mrs. Seymour been a widow ?” 

Maximilian St. James was leaning over the work-table, playing 
with the worsted in Mrs. Mackenzie’s basket. He asked the ques- 
tion in a tone and manner that were calm, and yet not without 
sume slight embarrassment. 

Mrs. Mackenzie looked sharply at him over her glasses, and 
half suspended her knitting-work, then went quietly on; his 
glances, meanwhile, being fixed on the worsted he was entanyling. 

“ A year and a half, or nearer two years, Maximilian. If you 
are going to propose to her, I advise you to put itoff. She would 
not have you. You must wait some time yet.” 

This quiet and straightforward admission of her knowledge of 
his thoughts, somewhat disconcerted him ; but since she had _per- 
ceived their nature he went further. 

“ Aunt,”—he said, plainly—‘“do you think she would marry 
again 

“I think she may, sometime—yes.” 

Sometime ?” 

“That is, wheu she shall have—but no mattér, Maximilian. It 
is difficult to judge one woman by the rest. I see Evelyn happy 
and cheerful and light-hearted; existence is a pleasure to her. 
She mourns no longer her husband’s loss, but she has not ceased 
to cherish that saddened remembrance of him which would pre- 
vent her from marrying again yet. When that sadness has passed 
away, and she has learned to think of him without tears, you 
may hope. Iam very glad, Maximilian, that you like her. I 
had always a kind of uneasiness, I confess, in relation to your 
opinion of Miss Acheson, her husband’s cousin. How unexpect- 
edly that relationship came out, by-the-by. They have treated 
Evelyn shamefully—those Achesons. Mrs. Jackson told me all 
about their ill-will towards her. Well, I don’t wonder that Harry 
Seymour chose Evelyn in preference to his unbearable cousin.” 


It was some six or eight months after the time when the above 
conversation took place, that St. James sat at his writing-desk 
sealing a letter which he had just finished writing. He was slight- 
ly paler than usual, as he rung the bell and delivered it to the ser- 
vant who appeared, bidding him carry it to Mrs. Seymour, in 
—— Street. 

The man departed to deliver the missive ; but as it happened, he 
found on reaching the lower hall that Mrs. Seymour herself had 
just been admitted, and was waiting in the drawing-room for Mrs. 
Mackenzie, who was out. Evelyn was surprised when he entered, 
and presented the letter, saying that he had just started to carry it 
to her residence. She supposed it a communication from Mrs. 
Mackenzie ; but in the superscription she recognized, with a quick- 
throbbing heart, the chirography of St. James. For a moment, 
she could not open it. What had he to say to her?” Slowly 
the envelope was removed, and she perused the contents of the 
epistle. 

It was an offer of marriage from Maximilian. The color wa- 
vered in her cheek—she was agitated—she blushed and trembled. 
She could scarcely comprehend it. A step descended the stairs— 
to the hall—to the drawing-room door. 

“ Aunt,” said Maximilian, entering, and then he paused, his 
glance encountered Evelyn’s face. She was blushing ; his letter 
was in her hand; she had read it. He moved forward; he took 
her hand. His countenance was quite pale; his voice trembled. 
“Mrs. Seymour—Evelyn—what have you to say ?”’ 

He held her hands clasped in his own, with a gentle, timid pres- 
sure. He had no words of pleading, but there was an entreating 
tenderness in his voice that was eloquence itself, as bending over 
her, he uttered, earnestly : 

“ Evelyn—Evelyn !” 

Reader—let us take our departure. You do not need to hear 
what was said there. I am half afraid we have lingered too long 
already for politeness. And I suppose it is very well known to 
you that Evelyn and Maximilian were married shortly after ; an 
event which made every one happy but the Acheson family. 
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ANECDOTE OF AN ACTOR, 


Madame Rollan, who died in 1785, in the seventy-fifth year of 
her age, was a principal dancer on Covent-garden stage in 1731, 
and followed her profession, by private teaching, to the last 
of her life. She had so much celebrity in her day, that having 
one evening sprained her ankle, no less an actor than Quin was 
ordered by the manager to make an apology to the audience for 
her not appearing in the dance Quin, who looked upon all dan- 
cers as “the mere garnish of the stage,” at first demurred ; but 
being threatened with forfeiture, he growlingly came forward and 
in his coarse way thus addressed the audience :—‘‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am desired by the manager to inform you that the dance 
intended for this night is obliged to be postponed, on account of 
Mademoiselle Rollan having dislocated her ankle. I wish it had 
been her neck.” —Anecdotes of’ the Staye. 


WASHINGTON’S DIGNITY. 


The visitors at Mount Vernon, many of whom have recorded 
their impressions, included a singular variety of characters, from 
the courtier of Versailles to the farmer of New England, from 
the English officer to the Italian artist ; and it is remarkable, that, 
—— as are the terms in which the rm illustrious host, 
a identity in the portraits is obvious. all correspond 

th the of Chief Justice Marshall : 

“ His exterior created in the beholder the idéa of strength unit- 
ed with manly gracefulness. His person and whole deportment 
exhibited an unaffected and indescribable dignity, mingled with 
haughtiness, of which all who approached him were sensible; and 
the attachment of those who possessed his friendship and enjoyed 
his intimacy, was ardent, but respectful. His temper was humane, 
benevolent and coficiliatory ; but there was quickness in his sensi- 
bility: to anything apparently offensive, which experience had 
taught him to correct.’ 

An illustration of the last named trait is afforded in an incident 
related by the late Gouverneur Morris, who was distinguished by 
an uncommon share of Washington’s confidence and affection 

“ Ata convivial party to which Washington was invited, his 
remarkable traits were the subject of discussion among the com- 
pany; and it was insisted that no one, however intimate, would 
dare to take a liberty with him. In a foolish moment of elation, 
Gouverneur Morris accepted a bet that he would try the experi- 
ment. Accordingly, just before dinner was announced, as the 
guests stood in a group by the fire, he induced a somewhat lively 
chat, and in the midst of it, apparently from a casual impulse, 
clapped Washington familiarly on the shoulder. The latter turned 
and gave him such a mild od dignified yet grieved surprise, that 
even the self-possession of his friend deserted him. He shrank 
from that gaze of astonishment at his forgetfulness of respect, and 
and the mirth of the company was instantly awed into silence.” 

It is curious, with this anecdote fresh in the mind, to revert to 
the eulogy delivered by Morris after the death of Washington : 
“You have all felt the reverence he inspired ; it was such that to 
command seemed to him but the exercise of an ordinary function, 
while others felt that a duty to obey (anterior to the injunctions of 
civil ordinance or the compulsion of a military code), was imposed 
by the — of nature.”"—H. 7. Tuckerman in North 

mertcan ew. 


MAGNIFICENT NIGHT SCENE. 


I had occasion, a few weeks since, to take the early train from 
Providence to Boston, and for this purpose rose at two o’clock in 
the morning. Everything around was wrapt in darkness and 
hushed in silence, broken only by what seemed at that hour the 
unearthly clank and rush of the train. It was a mild, serene mid. 
summer night, the sky was without a cloud, the winds were whist. 
The moon, then in its last quarter, had just risen, and the stars 
shone with a spectral lustre, but little affected by her presence. 
Juyiter, two hours high, was the herald of the day; the Pleiades, 
just above the horizon, shed their sweet influence in the east ; 
Lyra sparkled near the zenith ; Andromeda veiled her newly dis- 
covered glories from the naked eye in the south ; the steady point- 
ers, far beneath the pole, looked meekly up from the depths of the 
north to their sovereign. 

Such was the glorious spectacle as I entered the train. As we 
proceeded, the timid approach of twilight became more perce ptible ; 
the intense blue of the sky began to soften ; the smaller stars, like 
little children, went first to rest; the sister beams of the Pleiades 
soon melted together; but the bright constellations of the west and 
north remained unchanged. Steadily the work of transfiguration 
went on. Hands of angels, hidden from mortal eyes, shifted the 
scenery of heaven; the glories of night dissolved into the glories 
of the dawn. The blue sky now turned more softly gray; the 
great watch-stars shut up their holy eyes ; the east began to kin- 
dle. Faint streaks of purple soon blushed along the sky ; the 
whole celestial concave was filled with the inflowing tides of the 
morning light, which came pouring down from above in one great 
ocean of radiance ; till at length, as we reached the Blue Hills, a 
flash of purple fire blazed out from above the horizon, and turned 
the dewy tear-drops of flower and leaf into rubies and diamonds. 
In a few seconds, the everlasting gates of the morning were thrown 
wide open, and the lord of day, arrayed in glories too severe for 
the gaze of man, began his course.—Hon. Edward Everett’s Ad- 
dress at Albany. 
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THE CHINESE MONARCHY. 


The era of the Chinese monarchy has been variously fixed from 
2952 to 2132 years before Christ, and the year 2637 has been 
chosen for the fawfal epoch. ‘The difference arises from the un- 
certain duration of the first two dynasties, and the vacant space 
that lies beyond them as far as the real or fabulous times of Fohi. 
The thirty-six eclipses of Confucius, thirty-one of which have been 
verified, were observed between 722 and 480 years before Christ. 
China is, undoubtedly, the oldest empire in the world ; its anthen- 
tic history extends over the marvellous period of 4000 years. 
About two centuries before our era, the Chinese were possessed of 
ink, paper, and the art of printing. They were also acquainted 
with gunpowder, and excelled in pyrotechny.— Baltimore Sun. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encouraged by the unprecedented success which this popular monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has i d its circulation, the 
proprietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the 
public. That this admirable work is a MIRACLE OF CHEAPNeESS, is admitted b 
e one, containing, as it does, one hundred pages of reading matter in eac! 
number, and forming two volumes a year of six hundred vs each, or twelre 
hundred s of reading matter per annum, for ONE DOLLAR! 

Battou’s DottaR Monta is printed with new ty upon fine white paper, 
and its matter is carefully compiled and arranged by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has m known to the public as connected with the 
Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 
NEWS, TALES, POEMS, STORIES OF THE SEA, SKETCHES. 

LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 

from the best and most popular writersin the country. It is also spiced with 
a record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, of overies 
and ts occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 


provemen 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, cach 
number being complete in itself. 

No sectarian subjects are admitted into its pages: there are contro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its peculiar sect or clique. is work is 
intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste, popular and hic misrellany, just such as 
= father, brother or tend would place in nds ofa family circle. It 
is in all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

i> A new attraction Fay been added, in the form of s HUMOROUS 
ILLUSTRATED DEPARTMENT. 

Any enolosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive the 
Magsalne for ona yoar; or any person sending us eight subscribers and sight 
Ss, at one time, shall receive a copy gratis. 7 
(3 Bample copies sent when desired. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘BALLOU'’S ‘PICTORIAL DRAWING- 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
This city, of which we present 
some drawn ex- 


pressly for us in Kilburn’s best — 


style, is situated on the northwest 
bank of Detroit River, in Wayne 
county, The city is supplied with 
water from Detroit River. The 
reservoir and hydratlic works, of 
which we present a view, are situ- 
ated upon the 
up e city. reser- 
gd contains the water is of 
cast iron, sixty feet in diameter 
and twenty feet deep, and is sup- 
ported by a circular brick building 
sixty-two feet in diameter at an 
elevation of forty-seven feet from 
the ground. The water is raised 
to the reservoir by a steam engine, 
which works a forcing pump that 
is fixed several feet below the sur- 
face of the river. The building 
occupied by this engine is seen on 
the left of the reservoir in our en- 
graving. The old State House, 
seen in our first engraving, is a 
brick building of a florid style of 
architecture. ft fronts upon State 
Street, and is enclosed in a fine 
= The capital of the State 
ing changed to Lansing, left this 
building without occupation, and 
it is now used as aschool. The 
ce and mariner’s church 

are located in a Gothic stone build- 
ing corner of Woodward Avenue 
and Woodbridge Street, and are 
delineated in our third engraving. 
A portion of this building is also 
occupied as offices. The Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall, depicted in our last en- 
graving, is also located upon Wood- 
ward Avenue, near the corner of 
Congress Street. It is a neat, sub- 
stantial building, and makes a 
pleasing appearance upon the 
street. A commercial college is 
also in the building. St. Ann’s 
Church, upon Larned, corner of 
Bates Streets, is chosen for illus- 
tration from the peculiarity and 
i yey y of its appearance. 
he y of the building is of 
dark stone, the towers and steeples 
being of wood. On the left of our 
picture is seen a part of a building 
containing the water works office, 
and also an engine house. Detroit 
has several extensive manufacto- 
ries. It has five large saw-mills, 


which turn out nine million feet of lumber snd tour million laths 
annually. Ship and boat building is also largely 
There are several large founderies and machine shops for the 

manufacture of heavy machinery, that employ several hupdred | 
hands. The business of Detroit is immense. The annual exports, 
Coastwise, amount to above $4,0(0,000, and the imports to upward 


OLD STATE HUUSF, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


$15,000,000. The shipping of the port, June 30, 1854, amounted 
to an aggregate of 52,456 tons, of which 21,368 tons were em- 
ployed in steam navigation. Population in 1853, 34,436. The 
village of Detroit was incorporated in 1802. In 1805, it was do- 
stroyed hy fire. In 1812, the fort and town surrendered to the 
British, but were re-occupied in 1813. The following is a con- 
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WATER WORKS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. ~ 


Pe 


ROOM COMPANION. 


densed account of Hull’s surren- 
der at Detroit:—Soon after the 
declaration of war, on the 16th ot 
August, General Hull, the govern- 
or of reper Territory, surren- 
dered his whole army, and the fort 
at Detroit, without a single battle, 
to General Brock. ‘So entirel 
urprepared was the public for thie 
extraordinary event, that no one 
could have believed it to have taken 
place, until communicated from an 
official source.’ Hull had been 
sent at the head of about 2500 
men to Detroit, with a view of put- — 
ting an end to the Indian hostili- 
ties in that yw of the country. 
At the time of the surrender of 
fort, it is said that his force con- 
sisted of more than 1000 men, that 
of the British was 1300, of whom 
more than half were Indians. 
When the British column had ar- 
rived within 500 yards of the Ame- 
rican lines, General Hull ordered 
his. men, who were placed in a 
favorable situation, to annoy the 
enemy, to retreat into the fort, and 
that the cannon should not be fired. 
“Immediately, there was heard a 
universal burst of indignation.” 
The order, however, could not be 
disobeyed. The men were ordered 
to stack their arms; a white fla 
was hung out upon the walls, an 
a communication passed between 
the two generals, :which was short- 
ly followed bya capitulation. Not 
only the American force at Detroit, 
but various detachments from the 
fort, the volunteers, and all the 
provisions at Raisin, the fortified 
posts and garrisons, and the whole 
territory and inhabitants of Michi- 
gan, were delivered over to the 
commanding general of the British 
forces. Two thousand five hun- 
dred stand of arms, forty barrels 
of powder, and twenty-five iron 
and eight brass pieces of ordnance, 
the greater part of which had been 
captured from the British in the 
revolutionary war, were surrender- 
ed with them. The American 
volunteers and militia were sent 
home, on condition of not serving 
again during the war, unless ex- 
changed. ‘The general and the 
regular troops were sent to Que- 
bee as prisoners of war. Being 
exchanged, General Hull was 
secuted hy the government of the United States, and arrai be- 
fore a military tribunal, who acquitted him of the charge of treason, 
but sentenced him to death, for cowardice and unofficerlike con- 
duct. But in consequence of his age and_ revolutionary services, 
the president remitted the punishment of death, but deprived him 
of all military command.—As an amusing contrast to the city of 
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POST-OFFICE, WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT. 


would be filled with bales of furs, 
dy-colored calicoes—known as 
{indian calicoes—mococks of ma- 
ple sugar, broidered with painted 
porcupine quills, deerskins, moc- 
casins and Indian trinkets; few 
such, however, as are now 
off upon the curious and credu- 
lous stranger at Niagara. Often 
he may meet on the sidewalk an 
Indian—some dark Potowattimie, 
or tall, painted Sac or Fox—one 
of nature’s own noblemen, erect 
and martial in his bearing, and 
with a single ridge of stiff, black 
hair, standing like the crest of a 
helmet on his head ; or, peradven- 
ture, —_ of Winnebagoes, with 
blue blankets on their handsome 
squaws, while their own arms, 
ears and noses would jingle with 
silver ornaments; or, skulking 
along, some thievish craven of a 
Mennomonie, whose name was no 
less a term of reproach among the 
nobler tribes, than that of the 
Samaritan with the disdainful 
children of Judah. Passing above 
the town, he might find large, 
conical, birch-bark tents pitched 
on the long slope of the river 
bank, and graceful, light pirogues 
drawn up in regular rows on the 
shore; these belong to the In- 
dians, whcm he may, if it chance 
to be payment season, behold in 
hundreds, or even thousands. 
Succotash is boiling in huge iron 


to-day, we here copy a picturesque sketch of Detroit in the olden 
time, from that charming book, “‘ Shoepac Recollections, by Wal- 
ter March,” which cannot fail to interest and entertain our read- 
ers :—‘‘ Ours. was a little antiquated city. Its inhabitants were 
mostly French. At the time I came upon the stage of events, the 
transition to a modern American town had scarcely commenced. 
‘The body of the population was still of the ancien régime. The 
few Americans were officers, or ex-officers, of either the general or 
territorial government, and their families, relations, dependents 
and friends, whom they had persuaded to venture beyond the 
‘jumping-off place,’ as Buffalo was then-termed. The spirit of 
emigration had not been fully aroused ; and the spirit of specula- 
tion, if felt at all, was confined to the fur-traders, a class made up 
of all nations. I cannot compare the society more nearly than to 
that of some principal East India Company station in a city of 
Hindostan. There were the governor of the territory and his 
family, the judicial, executive, and mili functionaries, with 
their families and their dependents ; like subahdar, nabobs, begums 
and the lesser lights ers and natives, French, Indian and half- 
breed. But one could not well imagine a pleasanter state of feel- 
ing than mutually existed, with sufficient distinction between the 
different castes or classes to prevent wrangling, and yet sufficient 
community of interest, prejudice and pleasure to ge | 
sociable. The French gave a tone o ee military, bot 

elevation and hospitality. There were , where eoranety 
danced with everybody’s wife and daughter. There were - 
cals, where the most dignified gentlemen took parts. It may be a 
mere whim, but I think I never have elsewhere met such easy 
polish and affability among gentlemen. There was no touchiness 
about position in the social scale, and consequently neither stiff- 
ness nor affectation ; and to this day, the same easy grace of man- 
ner is notable among the sons and daughters of the good old city. 
The traveller, journeying at that period from New York westward, 
after leaving Albany, penetrated into regions where civilization 
grew dimmer and dimmer as he advanced, until he became quite 
certain of having passed the ultima thule, when he would stumble 
with astonishment on our little community. There he would be 
welcomed with a courtesy no less gracious, and a hospitality much 
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warmer than he would himself 
have extended to a stranger in 
the metropolis. Yet there he 
would. behold the Frenchman, 
riding in his two-wheeled cart to 
market with white fish and onions, 
and screaming a rascally patois. 
Or he might observe a weddin 
procession, of the same mesial 
race, driving through the princi- 
pal—or rather only—avenue, at 
full speed to church, two and two, 
in little antique caléches; the 
bride, of course, dressed in white, 
but wearing no bonnet, — 
rejoicing in a veil that sweeps 
und, and her bridesmaids driv- 
ing after, as bonnetless as herself 
aoa happy state of things to which 
the dear ladies of the present day 
are fast returning. As he saun- 
tered along up the street, he would 
see old-fashioned buildings, stores 
and dwellings forming a promis- 
cuous row, with high gab es and 
dormer-windows, roofs ed 
like Vandyke hats, with their 
edges notched and painted red, 
and doors panelled into four parts, 
and opening by subdivisions, like 
modern window-shutters. Motley 
groups, consisting of French, 
Americans and Indians, sit with 
their sociable pipes enjoying con- 
fabulations made up of words, 
nods, sh and the impenetrable 
“ugh! ugh!” of the taciturn red 
man. Peeping into the halls and 


ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, WOODWARD \V NUB, DETROIT. 


mococks, mats, or moccasins, or cooking or pilfered chick- 
ens in the sugar-boiler, or ing fish, fom mal from a stick 
sustained over the fire by two forked uprights. Shame to the 

faces!—he might hear drunken noises issuing from a lodge 


and there; or worse, see an Indian and his wife, or 
squaws by themselves, alternately i 
relling, moved by the demon that lurks in 
be dark shadows in every pi 
life. Gratefully, now, let hi 
flute, played with no great skill or variety of cadence, but 
tively, yy some young dandy. It is a reed, into which b 
— or the gamut around it deerskin 
gs to prevent splitting. Possibly, your Indian Pan may 
joined by a musical brother on the Rage is naught 
after all, than a species of rude banjo—a skin drawn over a 
as everybody knows. Then fortunate the Gothamite might deem 
himself to witness an Indian dance at that comparatively primitive 
period. As he strolls out further from the town, he is struck with 
a peculiarity in the divisions of the farms; for each one is but a 
narrow strip of land running back into the woods two or three 
miles, so that every farmer may have a front on the river. A hun- 
dred or so yards from the beach stands the farm-house, similar to 
those already described, with only more amplitude of dimensions, 
and a broad, indolent, sun-loving porch, on which sl an old 
dog—practised no less in raccoon lore than experi in swim- 
ming after wild ducks. In cozy familiarity, an old cat is blinking 
by his side, or purring as she rubs her electric coat against his 
yeeey hair; or perched upon his back, a piping chicken is with 
difficulty balancing itself, as it picks at the flies which buzz around 
his nose, or alight with a tickling mischief on his lazily-flapping 
ears. In front of the house are the cherry-trees, and in rear the 
r and apple-orchards ; and the traveller is surprised to find the 
t of fruit thus far beyond the pale of civilization—fruits brought 
from sunny France, and planted by the skillful Jesuit ; apples, red 
to the core, large and luscious ; cherries that rival nectarines ; 
— of every variety, and of every season, from July to Novem- 
r. Nor will the patch of onions escape his notice: it is a 
Frenchman’s flower-garden—the invariable concomitant of every 
family who may claim a foot square of mother earth. The fish- 
net or seine is stretched on the fence. The long, flint-lock duck 
n, with leathern pouch and powder-horn, is hung on wooden 
ooks in the hall. The canoe is drawn up on the beach. But 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH, CORNER UF LARNED AND BATES STREET, DETROIT. 


or brass pots over the 
fires. A small army of 
famished, wolfish-look- 
ing dogs lie around, 
winking lazily in the sun ; 
and no smaller army of 
naked children are run- 
ning everywhere—some 
pitching bright coppers, 
others shooting with their 
bows and arrows, and 
others swimming and 
diving in the limpid wa- 
ter; while around on the 
trees or fence, or sides of 
the wigwams, he may 
behold many infant pa- 


sleeping in their 
cradles of hide 
and birch; or with their 
heads strapped back, 
looking on the scene with 
wise, unwinking eyes. 
They seldom cry, and 
are no inapt representa- 
tions of patience on a 
-monument. He would 
meet pretty, fawn-faced 
young squaws who 
coquettishly at 
im, and no less so at 
themselves, or rather 
some ornament, or little 
rude mirror half-conceal- 
ed on their persons. Now 
and then one peeps at 
him from. behind the 
blanket atthe tent-door. 
Respectable elderly wo- 
men would be sitting 
around, at work on 


hark! you hear the sound of distant voices come stealing over the 
water. . Turn towards the river. See a long pirogue, or more am- 
ple Mackinaw boat—perhaps a little fleet of them in a single line, 
manned by voyajeurs, or courreurs de bois, and loaded with packs of 
peltries. ‘The oarsmen have fitted out at Mackinaw, to appear in 
style at Detroit—the greater station, and nearer civilization. Pro 
bably the present is the glad occasion to which they have looked 
forward, and they have talked over their plans concerning it for 
many, many months. Each garcon has a sash around his waist, 
and pulls a red oar. They keep perfect time—and it is joyous 
quick time—with the notes of a French song which was chanted 
in France a century ago: ‘Malbrooks s’en va t’a guerrah!’ Or 
rchance the air is one you may not recognize: ‘A Lon-don day. 

’en va coucher!’ No music could be more lively or inspiring. 
It comes over the water—is accompanied by the plash of oars. It 
is roared out with the utmost spirit, too, by that most glorious of 
all instruments, the human voice. It es pealed through the 
woods, and over the rivers and lakes, for thousands of miles. It 
has animated those brave adventurers in camp, at portage, through 
summer and winter, rain and snow, sickness, peril and death ; and 
now, joy! joy! it greets the steeples of St. ! The children 
run out of the houses, down to the river shore, to hear it; the 
maiden turns pale, and blushes, and hurries to the door; the old 
man hobbles out and waves his hat. Troops of le rush down 
to the wharves to see them land ; and such shouts of welcome and 
rejoicing never were known before.” 

ISLAND OF SICILY. 

The fair island of Sicily, once the garden and granary of Rome, 
is now an oppressed and neglected appanage of the kingdom of 
Naples. In years past she has had many rulers—Greeks, Cartha- 

inians, Romans, Saracens, Normans, French Germans and Span- 
jards ; but under none has she been so misgoverned as under her 
present masters, the Spanish Bourbons. The people are heavily 
taxed, but not for the promotion of great enterprises or internal 
improvements, ‘The roads are few and in bad repair; the mines 


are unworked, and everything betokens the poverty of the country. 
The city of Syracuse, which once contained more than a million of 
inhabitants, has dwindled into a town of but fourteen thousand, 

pulation of the island is but litte more than a 
Charleston (S. C.) Courier. 


and the total 
million and a _— 


Sad rooms as he passed, he might here : 
. and there discern a carpet, but j 
4 generally the floors were covered 
‘2. with Indian mats. The sho 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A MEMORY. 


BY ELIZA MORIARTY. 


’Neath a beech tree's leafy shadow 
One sweet summer day of old, 

Happy children we were playing, 
Care to us was then untold; 

You and Jemmy were the lambkins, 
I the shepherd of the fold. 


Gamesome was our courin Jemmy, 
No young lamb was blithe as he, 

Richer rang his liquid laughter 
Than a wild bird’s melody ; 

*Neath the gentle skies of Eire 
Few had gayer hearts than we. 


All amid the grasses sporting, 
Heedless of the fiying hours, 

When bright butterflies pursuing, 
Treading down the garden flowers; 

Often since when pleasure seeking, 
Crushed we some sweet peace of ours. 


More like some dark dream of sorrow, 
Seemed it than a chilly truth, 
When they sought us in the garden, 
Vainly speaking words of ruth— 
“Jemmy, dead is thy dear mother, 
Now from heaven she guards thy youth.” 
Haushed was darling Jemmy’s laughter, 
Drooped he like a flower wan, 
Those sad words that Sabbath morning 
Fell like night his heart upon ; 
Long he sobbed “‘ Come back, sweet mama!” 
All his young heart's glory gone. 
Jemmmy soon will reach proud manhood, 
Our sweet childhood’s years are o'er, 
He in foreign climes in sorrow, 
We upon a distant shore. 
Neath the smiling skies of Eire 
We shall meet ah! never more. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


TOO MISERABLE BY HALF. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 

Iw the wide range of open country that meets the traveller’s eye 
in one of our Northern States, there is no lovelier spot than Cedar 
Vale. The house was low, and rather quaint than elegant in its 
architecture. But before it was a wide sweep of lawn and river, 
forming the loveliest landscape in the world; behind it were culti- 
vated fields and dense forests. 

There came a time when for me all the sunshine seemed pressed 
out of the visible world ; when life looked dark to me, and Hope 
turned aside her head and wept. Almost I had begun to doubt 
even the goodness of God, for sorrow had hung a dark curtain 
between me and the light of his countenance. I sickened of my- 
self, the outward world, and human nature; and my day-dreams 
only yielded in the intensity of their horrors to those which as- 
sailed me at night. I did not know how much I needed the kind 
and gentle hand of a friend to be laid on my suffering heart; and 
yet such was the only remedy which would touch or mitigate my 
disorder. 

I was walking one day through the crowded city, careless of the 
gay throngs that passed me, and thinking how utter and complete 
was the desolation of the crowded thoroughfare, when I felt some 
one touch my shoulder. Mechanically I turned round and met 
the gaze of an old friend whom I had not seen for years. It was 
the first touch of gladness which had visited me for many months, 
and I arqused myself sufficiently to give Hervey Mansfield some- 
thing like a cordial greeting. 

“Why, doctor,” I exclaimed, “so far from Cedar Vale.” 

“Even so far from Cedar Vale,” he answered, “ yet only here 
on pressing business, and deeply anxious to get back the moment 
I can accomplish it. Nothing would tempt me to stay in your 
confounded city twenty-four hours longer! How you can exist 
here at all is a great mystery to me!” 

I related to him briefly the sad and mournful experiences of the 
last few months, and received my friend’s pitying and genuine 
sympathy. His full appreciation of my sorrow was in itself a balm 
to my heart, and I felt for the first time in my life, how fully such 
sympathy can reach the heart of the mourner. 

My friend was a physician, deeply and devotedly attached to his 
profession, and by no means confining himself to the outward 
tokens of disease ; he knew that they often lay far deeper than can 
be seen by those who only look superficially. Over me at this 
time he seemed almost to possess a mesmeric power, and I yielded 
at once to its influence. 

“You are looking pale and ill, also, Herbert,” said my friend. 
“Come home with me to Cedar Vale, and leave this dusty city 
for those who have strength and spirits to endure it.” 

I looked up into his good, honest face, and saw such an expres- 
sion of genuine heartiness in the invitation, that I felt prompted to 
accept it at once. 

“ But your father and mother, Hervey,” I said—“ how will they 
like to have a visitor thrust thus unceremoniously upon them *” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that, Herbert. They remember 
your last visit, and still speak of it with pleasure; besides which, 
you know that I am an only son, and my happiness makes theirs. 
So you need have no scruples on that score, but come at once.” 

“ When do you leave?” I asked. 

“ This afternoon at four o’clock. I am impatient to get away.” 


I agreed to meet him at the station, and parted from him to 
pack my portmanteau for the journey. 

A railway car is no place for converéation or sight-seeing ; but 
we were amply remunerated the last five miles of our journey, for 
the railway extended no nearer Cedar Vale, and the doctor had 
left his chaise at the station. Sad as I was, I.could not shut my 
eyes to the beauties which everywhere surrounded us, and my 
friend’s conversation fairly drew me away from my sadness. 


An honr’s rapid driving brought us under the shadow of the 
old quaint gateway, in time to see the most glorious of sunsets. 
The elder Mr. Mansfield met us at the door, and gave me a hearty 
welcome, which was echoed by his wife, as we entered the pleas- 
ant parlor where she sat. Her grecting to her son was as warm 
as though he had been absent months instead of days. 

“ How is Anstice, mother ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“Much better,” she answered, “ but still unable to come down 
stairs. Will you goto her a moment before teat She will per- 
haps expect you.” 

He replied by running swiftly up the broad staircase, and I 
heard a sound of joyful welcome as he entered the room above. 

I was aware that Harvey had no sister, and concluded that 
“ Anstice” must be some child who might be visiting Cedar Vale, 
for the laugh with which she greeted him was as low as an infant’s. 
He came down soon, and we did ample justice to the delicious 
country supper ‘The old lady’s steaming Hyson was equalled 
only by the thick rolling cream and nice white biscuit, flanked on 
each side by delicate preserves ; while a cold chicken was consider- 
ately added to the evening meal for the benefit of the travellers. 
After this we had a walk under the rich August moon; we then 
separated for the night. How delicious seemed the wide airy 
room with its wealth of white dimity hangings, its cool straw mat- 
tings, and the rich vines trailing over its windows. I had not ex- 
perienced a sensation of such peace and comfort as now camo 
upon me in the quiet home of my friend for many months. Sleep 
visited my eyelids unaccompanied by the horrors of which I had 
dreamed for some time previous ; and I woke refreshed and invigo- 
rated in body and spirit. 

The doctor was awaiting me in the pleasant breakfast-room, the 
windows of which were curtained only by the soft green of a trail- 
ing grape vine. As we sat down to the luxurious breakfast, I ob- 
served that Hervey was selecting the most delicate food, and 
placing it on a small tray. 

“Take this up to Anstice,”’ he said to the servant in attendance. 
A smile which his mother exchanged with him brought a deep 
blush on his brown, manly cheek. 

“ Surely, this Anstice can be no child,” I said to myself; but in 
the earnest and interesting conversation, in which we were soon 
engaged, I forgot to ask any question respecting her. 

After breakfast, Hervey went out to visit his patients, and I took 
a stroll in the garden. Returning, he joined me there, and began 
to select the finest and rarest flowers, tossing them carelessly into 
a small basket, which he found lying on a seat in the summer 
house. As we returned to the house, I noticed that he again ran 
up stairs, and again I heard the low, musical laugh. 

A week passed in this manner, every day bringing me some fresh 
proof of my friend’s devotion to the invisible being, whom I still 
thought of only as a child. One morning at breakfast, Mrs. Mans- 
field announced that Anstice would be able to leave the room. 

“You had better take her down in your arms, Hervey,” said 
she, “ if you feel perfectly able to do so.” 

I looked at the strong, commanding form of Dr. Hervey Mans- 
field, as he rose from the table, and wondered what should hinder 
him from bringing so light a burden as a child down the broad, 
easy staircase. 

“ Can’t I help you, Hervey?” said I, playfully ; and was rather 
puzzled at the honest and unconscious way in which he answered, 
that he thought he should be able to take her down with some 
little assistance from the servant girl. He left the room, and as I 
passed into the parlor, I observed that a couch was prepared there, 
as for an invalid, just under the vine-shaded window. In a few 
minutes I heard a stir upon the staircase, and made my exit 
through one of the long windows, thinking that I might annoy the 
sick child. Half an hour afterwards, Hervey beckoned to me from 
the door. I joined him immediately, and leading me forward to 
the couch, he introduced me in his own cordial manner to Miss 
Milford. I believe that I blushed deeply, for instead of the child 
whom I expected to see, I beheld a beautiful young lady, whose 
bright color and rounded form showed that at least she had been 
no sufferer from illness. One delicate foot peeped out from 
among the folds of her white muslin dress; the other was envel- 
oped in flannel, and lay upon a cushion. 

The solution of the whole matter was, I now thought, before me. 
I saw it all in the doctor’s handsome and satisfied face, as he bent 
down benignly over the recumbent beauty. She looked up at him 
fondly and admiringly, as he was explaining to me the nature of 
the accident which had kept her confined so long to her room. It 
had been done, he said, in jumping from her horse, “ carelessly, 
too,” he added, “‘ for what were men fit for but to wait on these 
slender creatures ?” 

There was something in the countenance of Anstice Milford, 
which reminded me of one whom I had loved and lost. The same 
calm, clear blue eye, the same confiding look, and the same small, 
beautifully-shaped head—all reminded mec of my buried love. It 
came upon me so sadly, and with such deep force, that my heart 
uttered a deep cry. It was as though the image of my lost Caro- 
line was suddenly placed before me. 

I breathed ‘nothing of this, however, to any mortal; and days, 
and even weeks passed by, and no thought came into my heart of 
Anstice Milford, except as the beloved of my friend Hervey. To 
her he was all devotion, and as she became convalescent, his atten- 


tions were as marked as ever. She could now walk slowly about 
the garden, and at the hours in which he visited his patients, I 
became her sole attendant. Looking at her as the future wife 
my friend, I experienced. for her only a tender friendship. 
least I thought so; and even now my heart acquits me of all dis- 
loyalty towards Hervey Mansfield. 

As time went on, we walked and rode together in the hours of 
his absence ; and I know not whether it was most painful or pleas- 
ing to me to watch the gentile, confiding manner which she invari- 
ably used towards me. I thought I knew her feelings perfectly— 
that she looked upon me as Hervey’s friend, and wished to make 
me her own. How well I accepted the trust, time showed. 

Up to this time I had been perfectly ignorant of the manner in 
which she became an inmate of my friend’s family. On this sub- 
ject, Hervey’s mother was kind enough to enlighten me. Hervey 
had once saved her from drowning, while she was under the caro 
of her aunt. Anstice was an orphan almost from her birth, and 
was brought up entirely by her mother’s sister. Mrs. Elwood had 
suffered the little creature to run at large, and she was thereby 
continually meeting with accidents. 

On one occasion she had undertaken to paddle a boat, and lost 
her balance. Hervey Mansfield was just passing, and risked his 
own life to save her. ‘This happened in the river, which runs just 
below Cedar Vale, and she, of course, was carried thither. From 
that time she made long and frequent visits to Mrs. Mansfield, 
who would gladly have adopted her for their own. It was on one 
of these visits that she had met with the accident which had so 
long confined her to her room. 

Hervey treated her with the fondest care, such as one would be- 
stow on a petted child—just such affection, in fact, as I had always 
supposed Hervey Mansfield would show to one whom he intended 
to make his wife. I found, however, to my consternation, that 
these walks and rides with Anstice were doing me a positive in- 
jury. Not that I was unfaithful to Hervey Mansfield, or his inter- 
ests, but my heart began to tell me that I was loving Anstice too 
well, and I resolved to terminate my visit as soon as possible. 

I told Hervey that I must go. He combated my resolution in 
his own frank, hearty manner, begged me not to think of such a 
thing, and declared that he was not going to have his month’s 
work spoiled by having me fall into low spirits again, as I should 
inevitably do, if I went back into my bachelor’s den. He called 
upon his mother and Anstice to try their persuasions to induce me 
to stay longer; and when I pleaded business, he turned away with 
a half-irritated, half-incredulous air. 

I knew my own weakness, however, best, and left them in spite 
of their earnest entreaties for me to prolong my visit. Hervey’s 
prediction proved true. My spirits relapsed into a still more de- 
spondent mood, and in a fit of desperation I embarked for Europe. 
Driven by a restless spirit, I wandered from place to place; visiting 
every scene of interest, yet bearing about with me a sad heart, and 
I suppose as sad a countenance. I passed much of my time in 
the picture galleries of Europe. There were faces constantly meet- 
ing my sight that wore the blended features of Caroline Ashton 
and Anstice Milford, and those I gazed upon long and sadly. 

There were living faces, also, that captivated my imagination, if 
they did not appeal to my heart. Nay, I am not sure that, bache- 
lor as I was, I was not always proof against the fascinations of 
the beautiful Italians. But after all, I was true to my first loves ; 
the flashing black eyes and midnight hair of Gabrielle d’Este paled 
before the remembrance of the sunny locks and bright blue eyes of 
those whom I had worshipped in other climes. Those who cling 
pertinaciously to the idea that the heart can have but one love, 
may sneer at the blending of these two images; and yet the two- 
fold love had really settled in my soul into one and the same. 

I had made an engagement one day to visit some ruins, which 
were said to be the finest in Italy. The day was glorious, and the 
sky that bent above us was such as that land of beauty alone can 
present. Every tree and hill rose up sharply against the sky, 
strongly and well defined, and were mirrored softly in the silver 
streams and quiet lakelets that were dancing and sparkling in the 
sunshine, or sleeping in their quiet beauty beneath the hillsides. 

We started on horseback, in the early morning, reaching our 
destination about nine o’clock. We were vexed at finding that a 
party had preceded us, and we took pains to avoid them by going 
to a distant part of the ruins. I had lagged behind, however, to 
secure my horse, and my party had already gone in advance of me, 
when I heard my name called out by a voice which seemed famil- 
iar, although I could not remember when, or where I had heard 
it. Ilooked up, and among the group that had first arrived, I 
recognized the frank, sunny countenance of my friend, the doctor. 
He looked elate with happiness, and coming towards me with his 
cordial, earnest manner, as of old, shook my hand affectionately, 
and begged me to join his party. The thought of Anstice Milford 
came over me; and when he added that he wished to introduce me 
to his wife, all the old jealousy came up with fourfold intensity. 

I pleaded engagements with others, but it was of no use; he 
fairly dragged me to his circle, where my eyes were bewildered by 
the sight of several beautiful women. I heard Hervey’s voice in- 
troducing me to his wife, and I looked up and saw Anstice—An- 
stice herself, even more beautiful than in former days—and still 
another, larger and more noble beauty beside her. Both were 
proffering their hands, and I was trying to call Anstice Mrs. Mans- 
field, but the words died on my lips; and making an apology that 
I must join my party, I left them, Hervey earnestly eutreating me 
to retarn and spend the day with them, which I promised to do, if 
I could persuade the others todo the same. I walked slowly 
enough to the place where my friends were sitting; my mind was 
full of sweet and bitter fancies. Anstice, with her full and giori- 
ous beauty, was then really lost to me forever—and yet I had not 
the heart to grudge her to my noble friend. 
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By the time I arrived I had preached a lesson of patience and 
forbearance to my heart, and fancied myself quite a hero in thus 
trying to subdue my feelings. I found my friends ready and 
eager to go back, as the place where Hervey had seated himselt, 
was decidedly the most picturesque part of the ruins. We there- 
fore joined them again, and introducing my party to Hervey, I left 
to him the task of performing the same ceremony to his companions. 

I found Anstice willing, and in fact earnest to enter into conver- 
sation with me, and we passed a pleasant hour in recalling old 
memories of Cedar Vale. As to Hervey, his attention seemed to 
be equally divided between Anstice and her whom I called the 
lofty beauty; but as I had not caught her name, I could not as 
yet address her. 

The day wore pleasantly on. Almost I caught the inspiration 
of gayety, that breathed out so fully from Hervey and his com- 
panions. I could not complain of Anstice, for she bestowed on 
me all the attention that any friend of the doctor’s could reason- 
ably expect—nay, even more than I had a right to expect; for 
must she not have remembered my devotion at Cedar Vale? Still, 
it was kind in her thus to forget all the past, and to treat me as her 
husband’s friend. Nor was the other beauty behind her in atten- 
tions to myself; and as I gazed upon the glorious eyes and mag- 
nificertt brow of her whom both Hervey and Anstice called Cecile, 
I thought how well she would have been fitted to be the wife of my 
riend ; and I could not help wishing that he had left Anstice to 
one who would have loved her as fondly, to say the least, as himself. 

We rode home under the bright moonlight, and I was aston- 
ished to see that Hervey left his wife to my care, while he himselt 
escorted Cecile. I took the opportunity to inquire after all my 
old friends at Cedar Vale, and found that Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield 
still lived in the full tide of health and happiness. 

“We are a happy family, I assure you, now,” said Anstice, 
“especially since Cecile has come among us.” 

“Indeed,” I said. “1 knewnothing of this new relation before ; 
I porceive that you call her cousin.” 

“Yes, she is Hervey’s cousin, and, of course,” said she, smiling, 
“she must be mine also.” 

We parted at the door of my hotel, and I consigned Anstice to 
the care of the doctor. All three pressed me for an carly visit, 
and for a whole week, I went day after day to sun myself in the 
smiles of the two fair ladies. There was one peculiarity that 
struck me in the behaviour of the two; and that was, that when 
Hervey was absent, Cecile showed signs of unmistakable impa- 
tience and anxiety, while Anstice was calm, serene and happy. 

Truth to tell, I now sought Cecile’s society much oftener than 
that of Anstice. Indeed, our conversations, especially on the sub- 
ject of marriage, became exceedingly confidential. So familiar 
had we become, that Cecile often rallied me on my choosing a 
single life; and one day she sent an electric chain throughout my 
whole being, by exclaiming, ‘‘ Why in the world, Mr. Linton, do 
you not marry Anstice Milford?’ I looked at her in blank dis- 
may. Had Cecile heard of my blind attachment to Anstice ?—and 
was she amusing herself at my expense ? 

I could not believe it of one so habitually kind and friendly, and 
I gasped out a demand for an explanation of her meaning. She 
looked aghast, as if feeling conscious that some mistake had been 
committed, not knowing what. Indeed, we both sat blushing and 
stammering, until Hervey came in with his light, ringing step, and 
sitting down by Cecile, he asked her, tenderly, what was the matter. 

“TI cannot tell,” she said, ‘except that I must have asked Mr. 
Linton a very unfortunate question.” 

Hervey saw at once that there was something really serious be- 
tween us, and asked her what could be the question that had dis- 
turbed us both so deeply. 

“I simply inquired,” she said, “half-seriously, half-jestingly, 
why he did not marry my dear cousin. I know now that it must 
have been an improper question, and I sincerely beg Mr. Linton’s 
pardon for my rudeness.” 

“ There is no apology necessary, Miss Mansfield,” I said—I had 
always called her Miss Mansfield, as I understood that she was the 
elder Mr. Mansfield’s niece—“ I can readily forgive you, although 
I must confess to you, both that the question touched a sore place 
in my heart. I did like Miss Milford, and could I have won her 
love, | would have resigned her to no person on earth, except to 
my friend Hervey. He alone deserves her, and I am glad that 
he has won the prize.” 

I cannot describe to you, reader, the look of blank surprise 
which pervaded the countenances of both Llervey and Cecile. 
Never was astonishment more strongly depicted. My friend look- 
ed as though he thought me mad, and Cecile’s beautiful eyes filled 
with tears. 

“There is some mistake here,” she said, a little proudly, I 
thought, “which no one but Miss Milford can clear up. I will 
send her to you, Mr. Linton. ‘Come, Hervey,” she said, play- 
fully, as she clasped her small hands round his arm, “we will 
leave them together. This must be some lovers’ quarrel, which 
we may only widen by intermeddling with.” 

It was my turn to look astonished, and I did it with all my 
might. Hervey took Cecile away, and returned with Anstice on 
his arm. 

“T cannot tell what thought has taken possession of our friend ; 
but if the idea was not too preposterous, I should almost think 
that he believed me to be married to you, Anstice, instead of to 
Cecile.” 

What a fool I had been! Now that the solution was before me, 
it seemed so stupid of me not to have read the riddle aright. 
What could Anstice—what could Cecile have thought of me? I 
didn’t care at all for Hervey: I could make it all right enough 
with him, but to stand committed in the eyes of two beings like 
the others, was more than I, sensitive bachelor that I was, could 


bear with equanimity. An hour’s conversation with Hervey set 
everything right; and he was even traitor enough to betray to me 
that Anstice Milford had more than a passing liking for my 
humble self. 

“TI love her next to Cecile,” said the doctor, “ and I shall be 
glad to bestow her upon you whenever you see fit to make the 
demand.” 

Again the doctor, remembering my ludicrous mistake, burst out 
into a long and hearty laugh, for which I forgave him in con- 
sideration of the crumb of comfort which he had just bestowed 
on me. 

The wooing was begun under Italian skies, and completed in 
the following September amid the beautiful shades of Cedar Vale 
—an arrangement which seemed highly satisfactory to Mr. and 
Mrs. Mansfield, who had been patiently awaiting the return of their 
children, and who seemed to look upon me only as another link of 
the chain which bound all of their hearts together. 

A beautiful cottage, in the immediate neighborhood of Cedar 
Vale, belonging to a gentleman who was about leaving America 
to take up his residence in Germany, was for sale, with all its fur- 
niture and appurtenances, of which I became the joyful possessor. 
It was so pleasant to think that I should ever be under the influ- 
ence of Hervey Mansfield’s hopeful and trusting spirit; and my 
marriage with Anstice was like taking out a new lease of life. 
What had become of the faithless and untrustful thoughts which I 
had cherished before coming to Cedar Vale ? 

“Even for the dead I would not bind my soul to grief.” And 
even as the dead face of Caroline Ashton had mingled with that of 
Anstice, in the picture galleries at Florence, so the two became 
now in my mind one and indivisible. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE TRAVELLING MANIA. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Tne habit of travelling had become a second nature to the Bly 
family. Nota single soul of them could content themselves at 
home six weeks at a time during the whole year. For this reason 
they never had any quiet enjoyment in any place. We have often 
looked in upon them when some member of the eight children 
was sick, and supposed there could be no desire then to leave the 
darkened chamber, where everything was arranged with exquisite 
skill to make one comfortable ; but still the words re-echoed, “ we 
are hoping soon to be able to carry our child into the country,” or, 
if at their country residence, “they did believe a trip to the sea- 
side, or a journey to Niagara, would operate as a charm upon his 
or her debility.” It is not a little curious to observe the accom- 
modating spirit of physicians in recommending prescriptions which 
exactly take well with their patients. Dr. Blunt always told Mrs. 
Bly a “change was necessary,” and she fully endorsed the senti- 
ment. 

And there sat the little pale seamstress, not allowing herself 
time to wipe the perspiration from her wearied and aching head, 
for the fifth flounce must be set upon Arabella’s dress before to- 
morrow morning at seven o’clock, when she must take the cars for 
a western tour. Beside this, full a dozen pair of hose lay un- 
mended upon the table, the eyelets to half a dozen pairs of boots 
need repairing, and a stitch here and there in this and that frock, 
that had been carelessly switched against a nail or other proajec- 
tion, all were ranged in the workroom, to be successively attended 
to in proper order. This same Arabella was sitting in a drawing- 
room below, ensconced in a recumbent chair, fanning herself with 
great velocity, listening to every sound of the bell, since it lacked 
but three minutes of the time to the engagement Mr. Faber, the 
German flutist, had made to accompany her to Nahant that morn- 
ing. Five minutes from this time he arrived ; the coach conveyed 
them to the boat, and the eldest daughter without care or trouble 
had rolled away for the day. 

Busily our seamstress pursued her task—the last time she looked 
out being upon the pair who had just left the house ; then she more 
actively pursued her labors, as her thoughts took a discursive 
range. Now and then the low snatches of a song might be heard 
—the seamstress was picturing the probable end to the career of 
Miss Arabella. The young lady had told her some of her secrets, 
for it was ascertained long since, that although Malvina was 
obliged to work for a living, yet she had much common sense, and 
an education which would compare with many young ladies of 
higher pretensions, But her parents had died young, and the 
guardian of the orphan had carefully invested three hundred dol- 
lars for her, as her marriage portion, and to meet her daily ex- 
penses, and to secure for herself a home. She had been recom- 
mended to Mrs. Bly as “apt with the needle.” 

Malvina, too, had a lover. He was no French professor, nor 
Italian tourist, nor German philosopher, nor English nobleman ; 
but a plain farmer’s son, born and bred in her native village, of a 
good practical education, correct moral character, and a decent 
patrimony in expectancy. She had told Arabella of “her John,” 
and had read to her random parts of his letters, and Arabella won- 
dered how such a young man could express himself so happily. 
There can be no doubt but that the seamstress’s engagement light- 
ened all the labors she was called upon to perform. The compen- 
sation for her services mitigated her pain, and the prospect of a 
vacation when she should meet “John,” made her more unmind- 
ful of her increasing debility. 

By four o’clock she had completed the fifth flounce; she shook 
out the dress before the admiring gaze of the mother, who remark- 
ed “it ought to look well, as it cost thirty-five dollars, and should 
be carefully worn ; but young ladies now-a days had not much care 


of their apparel.” The hose, the boots, the torn frocks were all 
completed, ready to be packed for the journey ; twilight had deep- 
ened into darkness, the bells had rung their nine o’clock concert, 
and no Arabella came. Mr. Bly had been to the wharf where the 
boat landed, but nothing but the waves and a few merry boatmen 
met his gaze. He had glanced into more than one confectioner’s 
saloon, had extended his walk both south and west, but there were 
no traces of his daughter; and with a disquieted heart he returned 
back with the most painful forebodings. Malvina was sent to 
search the chamber Arabella occupied, to ascertain if any scrap of 
writing or other clue could be found to account for her strange 
absence. The “ Sorrows of Werter””—the romantic girl’s idea of 
true love—lay upon her dressing-table, scored and marked in all 
its pathetic sentences, and a note on tinted rose paper protruded 
from the fly-leaf. Malvina, with her sacred regard to honor, car- 
ried it unopened to her mother, who read its contents amidst alter- 
nate sobs, and tears, and hysterical emphasis. 


“My friends, call me not a blinded fool ; say not I am the dupe 
of a mystical German lover; tell me not about severing the ties of 
kindred and friends at home. I um not mad when I tell you that 
there is only one true love that the heart ever knows ; that mine is 
the concentration of a long struggle, a deep passion, an uncon- 
trollable affection, all pledged to a reciprocating heart worthy to 
return the sacred tlame, and keep it burning brightly. Yes, Julius 
Faber, when you read this, will be my Ausbund by legal right, as he 
has long been my heart’s idol. Do not grieve for me. 1 dread 
not poverty ; I am not disgraced ; nothing remains for me but to 
wed and be happy. I have travelled until 1 am weary with sight- 
seeing—am sick of seaside and mountain scenery. Nothing that 
is grand or sublime in nature moves me ; nothing fills my soul but 
a life of prospective enjoyment with my own Jelien. We sail for 
Germany to-morrow—not Nahant, as you supposed. Iam pro- 
vided with suitable apparel. Do not grieve, my dear parents, over 
my complete —— and the accomplishment of my long-cher- 
ished purpose. e may mect again. <A kiss for my father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, from ARABELLA.” 


Driven to frenzy, on the verge of desperation, Mrs. Bly could 
not think of remaining at home and brooding over her sorrows. 
“ Could not the daughter’s conduct be concealed? Need the world 
know but that they were aware of her departure?” There was 
comfort in these thoughts. Malvina and Mr. Bly only were in 
the mother’s secret, and they would be silent. Mrs. Bly wiped 
her tears away, and her hopefulness returned. The three younger 
children would accompany her; the others were sent to different 
localities, the house was closed, the trunks upon the pavement, the 
coach-horses pawed, and Mrs. Bly and her three little ones, in one 
week from her daughter’s elopement, were at a fashionable water- 
ing-place—Arabella not being missed among the crowd. 

And how the opposite neighbors envied Mrs. Bly her indulgent 
husband, and her quiet, easy disposal of her children, and her rural 
enjoyments, and her fashionable trips! They wondered why it fell 
to their hard lot to always stay at home and drudge. Those with 
no families could not shut up their houses for fear of burglars ; 
those with many children were always detained by sickness, or ex- 
pected country cousins, or more generally because “‘ the times were 
so hard,” and board in “ favored localities was so high.” Nothing 
save a picnic in a burning hot sun, or a trip down the harbor when 
the silvery surface of the water put their eyes out and blistered 
their faces, or a ninepenny excursion on the horse railroad; these 
were all the enjoyments they could afford—and what pleasure was 
there in all this? To be happy, one must go from home—board 
in a luxarious hotel, dress like a duchess, look upon flirting maid- 
ens and silly coxcombs, or old beaux rejuvenated, color your hair, 
if gray, iron out your wrinkles and crowsfeet by “ Rowland’s Kaly- 
dor,” have a new upper and under set furnished by the dentist as 
“temporary,” buy lace basques, silk flounces, sets of Honiton lace, 
an imitation diamond set of jewelry. And those who happen 
to be blessed with precocious responsibilities, why they must not 
be overlooked, for they are acquainted with young ladies who ride 
on horseback with nice young men—and this implies they must 
have a suit appropriate—and Master Buck drives his tame steed, 
and carries on a flirtation with Anna. All the while the old folks 
only look upon them as “mere children, determined to have a 
good time in their summer vacations.” Well, I have not wan- 
dered from my story ; for all this was just what the young Blys 
were doing, notwithstanding their sister’s elopement stood so re- 
cently before their mother as a “ horrible, unnatural thing.” 

And how was it with our stay-at-home neighbors? A paragraph 
in the evening paper informs them that “‘ last evening some daring 
burglar entered No. 43 Street, the residence of Mr. Bly, and 
abstracted all the plate and other valuables, carrying off property 
to the amount of several thousand dollars; that the family are 
sojourning at Misty Springs, where one child lies dangerously ill, 
and the eldest one is suffering from a sprained ankle, and the third 
has dislocated his thigh by being thrown from a horse.” 

Poor Mr. Bly returns back to enter his premises—his neighbors 
gather in friendly sympathy—no trace of the thief is found; but 
the story has leaked out that Arabella has never been to Germany, 
and Julius has been seen surveying the premises in the family’s 
absence, and they all seem to feel if travelling from place to place 
produces such results, the greater benefit results in staying at home, 
provided one does not leave home under favorable auspices. But 
Mr. and Mrs. Bly have engaged their passage to go to England 
the coming autumn, with the exception of two children, who pre- 
fer to go and live with Malvina the seamstress, who is now mar- 
ried to John, and lives upon a farm, where she works hard but 
enjoys the comforts of a good home. What she saved from her 
wages in flounce-making, etc., has furnished her parlor and spare 
chamber with every little requisite to give a comfortable air to her 
dwelling. She moralizes upon outward show and mistaken ideas 
of happiness, and finally concludes, as all sensible people must, 
that if one cannot be happy at home, it is pretty certain they will 
not be abroad. 
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HON. AMASA J. PARKER. 

The career of Judge Parker, of New York, of whom a correct 
likeness engraved expressly for us is presented on this page, 
example of the results of energy, determination 
and industry, an encouragement to young men to on 
manfully in the battle of life. The ancestors of Judge Parker 
were of the old Puritan blood of New England, and residents in 
the western of Connecticut for successive generations. Amasa 
Parker and mas Fenn, his paternal and maternal grandfathers, 
were soldiers of the Revolution, and widely respected for the ster- 
ling virtues of their character—the latter filling various offices of 

blic trust. He was for thirty-eight successive sessions a mem- 

of the State legislature. Both were residents, throughout their 
lives, of the county of Litchfield, in the above State. Amasa J. 
Parker—the son of Rev. Daniel Parker, for nearly twenty years 
i Connecticut— 


pastor of the Congregational society of Ellsworth, 


HON. AMASA J. PARKER. 


was born in Sharon, in the same State. In 1816, his father re- 
moved to Greenville, Greene county, New York, to take charge of 
the academy. Young Parker here commenced the study of Latin 
at the age of nine years ; continuing at the academy for two years, 
he was then removed to Hudson Academy, where he pursued his 
studies diligently, and finally completed an extensive course in the 
city of New York. The devoted attention of his father, and of the 
best teachers of his day, was rewarded by the zeal and diligence of 
the pupil, whose ardor was such, that at the age of sixteen he had 
completed the usual collegiate course. Such were his accomplish- 
ments, that, notwithstanding his youth, he was made principal of 
the Hudson Academy, and held the position for four years. Un- 
der his supervision the academy was placed in a most prosperous 
condition, and attained a wide reputation; and such was his 
youth, that many of his pupils, since distinguished, were older 
than himself. was not up to that time a college graduate ; but 
in consequence of a rival academy adducing this as an objection to 
the young principal, he, in July, 1825, caused himself to be exam- 
ined at Union College for the entire collegiate course. He passed 
the ordeal triumphantly, graduated with the senior class, and ob- 
tained his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and afterwards, in due 
course, received the degree of Master of Arts. After graduating, 
he resumed his duty at the academy ; and during the latter portion 
of his career here he entered the office of the present Judge John 
W. Edmonds, then of Hudson, to prosecute the study of law. In 
the spring of 1827 he resigned his trust as principal of the Hudson 
Academy, and at the age of twenty removed to Delhi, in the 
county of Delaware, where his uncle, Col. Amasa Parker, a lawyer 
of distinction, was practising his profession. He entered the office 
of his uncle, finished his studies, and in 1828, at the age of twenty- 
one, was admitted to the bar. He then became a partner of his 
uncle, and for fifteen years a very large practice engaged the atten- 
tion of the firm. Asa lawyer, he displayed the same assiduity 
and zeal which had characterized him as a teacher and as a student. 
He was always distinguished for the energy of his character, and 
promptitude of his business habits. It was a rule of his office that 
no business letter should remain on the table unanswered over a 
single return mail. He had great facility in the despatch of busi- 
ness, and with his untiring ind: and application, and the ad- 
murable system adopted and enforced in his law office, the amount 
of business transacted was as large as it was various in character. 
Entering into political life, as a member of the Democratic party, 
he was elected to the legislature, and by that body chosen a regent 
of the university—the youngest man ever before or since that time 
made a member of that distinguished body. At twenty-nine, he 
was elected to Congress without opposition, served with distinction 
on several important committees, and distinguished himself by 
sound speeches on the great questionsof the day. In 1844, he was 

inted circuit judge of the third district, and removed to 
Albany, which has since been his residence. The same prompt- 
ness and system which distinguished him as a lawyer, character- 
ized him as a judge, and enabled him to perform a vast amount of 
business. It was in 1845, while holding the Delaware circuit, that 
the energy of his character was strikingly manifested. The county 
was in a state of insurrection. The anti-renters had set the laws 


the law successfully vindicated. The firmness of the j , the 

peace to the county. 

of office ustice of the 

of New York, receiving the votes, not y of his own 

large number from the i 


PILGRIM MONUMENT, AT PLYMOUTH, MASS. 

A miniature model of the monument modelled by J. A. Jack- 
son, Esq., from the architect’s drawing, has been on exhibition at 
the Fair of the Massachusetts Mechanics’ Charitable Association. 
This is merely a sketch, intended by the artist to give a more ac- 
curate idea of the form proportions, than could be 
done by a drawing. It is proposed to make this monument—as 
indeed it should be, both by reason of its pu and its magni- 
tude—a national work ; one in which the people shall all possess 
that interest which we can only feel in that which is in the strictest 
sense our own. The memory of the forefathers belongs to us all ; 
a memorial to them °° ould also belong to all. With this feeling, 
arrangements have been made for @ universal contribution of 
twenty-five cents from each individual throughout the country. 
None certainly can decline on account of want of means; and 
spirit of intolerance which would deny a tribute to the worth and 
the virtues of the Pilgrims on account of their human 
shortcomings, scarcely casts a shadow over the universal 
liberality of feeli the 19th century. Need we say 
to our readers, “ man subscribe?” Through- 
out the length and breadth of this land—now so filled 
with blessings, so prosperous, so happy—the spirit which 
actuated the pilgrims to leave home, friends, and the 
blessings of civilized life, and encounter the perils and 
hardships of the wilderness, has been and still is the 
moving impulse. Love of liberty—hatred of oppression ; 
regard for the rights of others—invincible determination 
to hold our own. This it is which has made us a great 
and powerful nation; which has covered the land with 
our villages, towns, cities—the sea with our fleets of ev- 
ery sail and motive power ; which is developing the rich- 
es of our mines; drawing to us the wealth of the ocean 


ledge ; with 


they sit are decorated with niches, in which are statues app 
to the figures above. Upon the larger faces of the main pedestal 
are panels which are intended to contain records of the names of 
the Pilgrims of the “ Mayflower,” the events of the yo , the 
prominent events in the early history of the colony, and the events 
which occurred: previous to their d from Delft Haven. 
Upon smaller panels soy below these are to be inscribed events 
connected with the Pilgrim Society, and the erection of the monu- 
ment, with an appropriate dedication. All of these ls are to 
be of porphyry, serpentine, or other hard stone ; the inscri 
tions are to be inlaid with white marble. Upon the faces of 
wing-pedestals are panels designed to contain alto-reliefs of the 
“ Departure from Delft Haven,” the “ Signing of the Social Com- 
pact in the Cabin of the Mayflower,” the “ Landing at Plymouth,” 
and the “ First Treaty with the Indians.” These seulptares are to 
be of white marble—that stone being susceptible of greater delicacy 
in delineating the subjects. In the main pedestal is a chamber 
twenty-four feet in diameter; and from the floor of this a stone 
staircase leads to the platform upon which stands the principal 
figure. The pedestal is eighty feet in breadth at the base ; and the 


sitting figures upon the wings are forty feet high in their position. 
The figures in the panels are eighteen feet in height. In magni- 
tude, the monument will far exceed any monumental structure of 


modern times. The figure of Faith will be larger than any known 
statue, excepting that of the great Ramses, now overthrown, and 
the Colossus of Rhodes. To ensure the utmost accuracy in the 
realization of the design, models of the statues are to be made of 
the full size. The construction of these models alone will occupy 
about four years from August, 1855. The estimated cost is some- 
what over half a million of dollars. The work is under the direc- 
tion of a committee of the Board of Trustees of the Pilgrim Society, 
consisting of the following gentlemen :—Hon.Jobn H. Clifford, 
William Thomas, Samuel Nicolson, Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, Chas. 
G. Davis and Eleazer C. Sherman, Esq. 


have thus ad- 
verted to our 
indebtedness 
to the Pil- 
grim Fathers 
as a fitting 
introduction 
to a descrip- 
tion of the 
stupendous 
monument 
which is now 
being erect- 
ed at Ply- 
mouth, from 
desi by 
Hammatt Billings, in 
grateful remembrance 
of their privations and 
sacrifices, and of the 
eventful sequel to 
their history. A mon- 
ument unlike all oth- 
ers in the world in its 
purpose, and which 
will far exceed all oth- 
ers, at least of modern 
times, in the grandeur 
of the scale upon 
which it is to be exe- 
cuted. The national 
monument to the fore- 
fathers was originated 
by the Pilgrim Society 
of Plymouth, as a suit- 
able manner of ex- 
ressing the reverence 
in which the Ameri- 
can people hold the 


- 
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mem of this por- 
tion of its illustrious 
ancestors, and of re- 
cording the events 
which have had so 
much influence in 
forming the character 
of our institutions. It 
is to be entirely of 
granite, with the ex- 
ception of the panels 
and alto reliefs. The 
centre portion of the 
structure is an octago- 
nal pedestal, eighty- 
three feet high, upon 
which stands a figure 
of Faith, rising to the 
height of seventy feet 
above the platform of 
the pedestal—so that 
the whole monument 
will rise one hundred 
and fifty-three feet 
above the earth upon 
which it rests. Faith 
is here represented as 
standing upon a rock, 
holding in her left 
hand an open Bibie, 


Entered, aecerding to Act of Congress, Sept. Ist, 1805, by im the Clerk's of the Dist, Court of Mase. 
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at defiance, civil officers had been shot down in the discharge of | heaven. From the 
= their duty, the military had been called out, and the county jails | four smaller faces of asta he eS Ka ee i. , 
were filled with prisoners charged with every grade of crime, the main pedestal pro- 
murder down to misdemeanor. At the end of the third week of | ject wings, or buttress- = 
the session of the court, Judge Parker had disposed of every case; | €8, upon which are 
the jails were cleared, the offenders sentenced, and the majesty of figures emble- 
; to found their com- 
monwealth. 
are Morality, Law, 
Of governor Of NeW 1 OTK. career | Education and Free- 
* affords a striking proof of what may be accomplished by the power | dom. The sides of 
‘ of industry, perseverance and integrity. the seats upon which THE MONUMENT TO THE PILGRIMS. . 
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r AN AUTUMN SABBATH. 

There is no climate in the world more delightful than that of New 
England in mid-autumn. The pure, mild yet bracing air, the 
sunshine, the rich tints of the foliage, the golden haze of the dis- 
tance, all combine to exert the happiest influence upon the human 
frame and the human heart. The awakening of devotional feel- 
ings is an ordinary consequence of such genial influences. One of 
those days we have glanced at, coinciding with the Sabbath, is en- 
joyed in completest and fullest manner. We have always thought, 
that even if we had lost our reckoning of days, we could distinguish 
a Sabbath in the country, long before the music of the steeples in 
the valleys announced its advent—long before the absence of la- 
borers from the fields denoted the welcome day of rest. A peculiar 
tranquillity seems to reign throughout nature’s wide domain; the 
very winds seem to whisper reverentially as they sweep through 
the bronzed arches of the old oak wood; the birds spring aloft in 
the blue air more fearlessly, and the gray squirrel crosses your 
path with a bolder tread. If this be purely funcy—it is still a 
fancy that we love to cherish. One of these peerless Sabbath days 
it was our lot to enjoy lately in the environs of the city, far enough 
removed from its clatter and bustle. 

As we passed from the sunshine and the gay garniture of the 
woods into the cool quiet of the village church, the words of the 
first hymn harmonized sweetly with the thoughts and feelings 
awakened by the genial autumn morning—“ frosty but kindly :” 


“Giver of sunshine and of rain! 
Ripener of fruits on hill and plain! 
Fountain of light that, rayed afar, 
Fills the vast urns of sun and star. 


Who send’st thy storms and frosts to bind 
The plagues that rise to waste mankind; 
Then breathest, o'er the naked scene, 
Spring gales, and life, and tender green.’’ 


MABEL, THE RECTOR’S WARD: 


—oOR,— 


TRUTH AND TREASON IN 1777. 


BY MAJOR BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


We shall commence in next week’s Pictorial a highly interest- 
ing Revolutionary romance of loyalty and love, under the above 
title. The plot of this story enters fully into the historical inci- 
dents of those exciting times, and is treated with all the accom- 
plished author’s usual tact and power. 


Tue Boston Mustum.—The continued success of this admir- 
able place of amusement is contingent solely upon the intrinsic 
excellence of its performances, and the admirable manner in which 
it is conducted. It richly deserves all the abundant patronage it 
so surely enjoys. 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. Highway robberies are matters of frequent occurrence in 
the interior of the State of California, it is reported. 
«+. It is said that lawyers are getting scarce in London. 
Wonder if the great Babel is growing honest * 
«+++ The total assessed wealth of the city of Providence, R. L., 
for the present year, is $58,064,576. ' 
.... Our neighbors in the city of Cambridge are rejoicing over 
the introduction of water from Fresh Pond. 
..+. The curious old printing-press of Benjamin Franklin has 
lately been on exhibition at Amory Hall. 
..+. President Pierce has announced his intention of settling 
down in New Hampshire on a farm. 
.... Yankees differ from other folks by making money out of 
their “ disadvantages ”—rocks and ice. 
-.... Chartism is reyiving in England: great political changes 
are in preparation there. 
..+. The Kabyles in Algeria are becoming troublesome to the 
French, who are marching in numbers against them. 
-+++ The fortifications of Quebec are being put in repair, and 
all the works materially strengthened. 
.++. The Montreal Commercial advocates the division of Can- 
ada into three States, forming a Federal association. 
.++. Mr. George Peabody declined to be lionized, accepting 
only the honors afforded by his native town. 
«++» A Mr. Mooney in Australia has broached the theory that 
gold was once animated matter. 
«++. The death of George Steers, the builder of the victorious 
yacht “ America,” is most widely lamented. 
..++ Meyerbeer’s great opera, “The Star of the North,” was 
brilliantly successful at the New York Academy. 
.+++ There is a story floating around of a “ mountain of silver ”’ 
having been discovered in California. Guess not. 
.+» The Ladies Daily Companion asks whether the “ steep 
and thorny path” can be travelled in hoops ¢ 
«+++ People who were not satisfied with our late autumnal 
weather must be very hard to please. 
..» Competition is the soul of business—and so the managers 
of our four theatres find it. 
«+++ The Indians have done a good deal of mischief, but Har- 
ney the terrible is among them. ) 
+++» There has been another revolution in South America— 
making the 4588th affair of the sort there. 
+++» Pierre Soulé, the statesman and orator, has purchased a 
ranch in Nicaragua for $50,000. 


THE ALLIES OF DESPOTISM. 

A few weeks since the anniversary of the first French revolution 
was celebrated in the city of New York by an assembly of so- 
called republicans, natives of France and Germany principally, 
bat by no means representatives of those great countries. One of 
the orators, the one who received the most enthusiastic applause, 
delivered a most ferocious harangue, which would not have dis- 
graced the Jacobin Club in its palmiest days. He eulogized all 
that was atrocious in the French revolution, slurring all that was 
good and great in its idea. His heroes were Robespierre, St. Just, 
Danton, Murat, the men of blood whose excesses excite horror 
and execration to the present day. He went in for a new revolu- 
tion more prescriptive and sanguinary than the first. Expatiating 
on Proudhomme’s idea, that “ property is theft,” this mild gentle- 
man proposed cutting off the head of every man worth a dollar. 
As this would involve a most prodigious carnage, he proposes set- 
ting up a new “ Mariane”’ (guillotine), to work by steam. The 
assembly that applauded these sentiments, coupled the name of¢ 
Louis Napoleon with such epithets as “villain,” “rogue,” “ ras- 
cal,” “ thief,” “ assassin,” and other expressions and euphonious 
terms, never for once suspecting, in their ferocious stupidity, that 
it was to such crazy and degraded fanatics as themselves that 
Louis Napoleon owes his present position and power. 

The vile excesses of the terrorists of ’93 ruined the first French 
revolution and the hopes of liberty, and prepared France to bow 
submissively at the feet of one great man because he had the pow- 
er and the will to crush the fatal minority of butchers that had 
ruled their country by the knife of the guillotine. Again, it was 
the dread of these dangerous enemies of society that gave a king 
instead of a republic to France in 1830. Eighteen years after- 
wards, when the whole world hailed with delight and sympathy 
the dethronement of a government which had lapsed into the old 
tyranny of the elder branch of the Bourbons, these ferocious ter- 
rorists demanded the red flag of revolution and carnage in the 
place of the Hotel de Ville, and at the point of the bayonet, when 
Lamartine, with ten thousand muskets levelled at his heart, refused 
to accord them a banner which had been “ only trailed in the blood 
of Frenchmen through the Champ de Mars,” and insisted on their 
accepting the tri-color which had made the tour of the globe in a 
halo of glory. But they rebelled against the republic a few weeks 
afterwards, and were only put down by a terrible effusion of blood. 
The terror inspired by the movements of such men, undermining 
the whole social fabric, has caused France to accept the despotism 
of the present emperor, with its restrictions on the press, its inter- 
dictions of liberty of speech and assemblage, and all its concomi- 
tant evils, as infinitely preferable to the sway of the axe, and the 
wholesale prostration of religion, industry, commerce, agriculture 
and art. Yes—the terrorists of ’93 and of ’56 are the best allies 
that despotism has, and, though small in numbers, work incalcu- 
lable mischief to the cause of freedom. 
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SECRET THOUGHTS, 

Sir Walter Scott said, that “if men could read each other’s 
feelings, some who now sit so friendly at the dinner-table, would 
rise up in horror and fly from each other.” Yes, and if every man 
should know what his dearest friend, one who would lay down his 
life for him, thought and said of him, at times, in his absence, 
even without the intention of wronging him, or without a diminu- 
tion of respect or love for him, there would be no such thing as 
friendship in the world. We are so constituted that we caynot 
bear to hear the whole truth of ourselves, even from friendly lips ; 
and friendship, like love, requires a blind devotion, like that which 
the Hindoo pays to his idol. Whatever a man may know of him- 
self, he must believe that to his chosen friends he is something 
very near approaching to perfection. 


4 > 


Works spy Water Marcu.—That charming work, “ Shoe- 
pac Recollections,” by Walter March, has reached a third edition, 
and which meets with a ready sale. The author has reason to be 
gratified with its suecess and with the warm encomiums it has elic- 
ited. French & Co., of this city have in press, from the same 
author, a novel with the intriguant title of “‘Faca, an Army Me- 
moir.” It presents some phases of American life never before 
made the theme of the romance writer, and a glance at the proof 
sheets has excited in us a strong curiosity with regard to the volume. 


» 
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A Butu.—A distinguished gentleman, on being written to for 
his autograph, replied by letter as follows: “ Sir, I regret to say 
that I cannot comply with your request. To avoid importunities, 
I have made it a rule when asked for my autograph never to give 
it. Your obedient servant,” &c.—here following the distinguished 
personage’s name in full. Now the perpetrator of this bull was not 
a native of the Emerald Isle, but an honored American general. 


> 
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Tus Cominc VoLume.—We have some of the finest illustra- 
tions now ia course of preparation for Ballou’s Pictorial, that have 
ever been executed in this country. Vol. XII, which will com- 
_mence on the first of January, it is resolved shall be unequalled 
on either side of the Atlantic. 


> 


MisquotTine.—Deliberate misquotation is one of the common- 
est things in the world. There is not a dentist in the world but 
who is ready to asseverate upon his honor that Shakspeare wrote : 


Very Trux.—Franklin said “ a newspaper and Bible in every 
house, and a good school in every district, are the principal sup- 
porters of virtue, morality and civil liberty.” 


AMUSEMENTS. 

The gentleman who fed his pony on shavings, and whose eco- 
nomical experiment was defeated by the death of the animal in the 
moment of triumphant success, was no more fortunate in his plans 
than those would-be regulators of society, who would have men 
and women work from morning till midnight, day after day, week 
after week, and year after year, without relaxation or amusement. 
Just as the man is merged in the machine, and learns to go his 
rounds like a horse in a bark-mill, in a sudden fit of perversity he 
dies. Just as you get him to think that riding and fishing, walk- 
ing and fencing, dancing, attending the theatre or concert-room, in 
moderation even, is a waste of time, you have to send for the doctor, 
or the undertaker, or the guardian of a lunatic asylum. Your 
model-worker becomes an “unpleasant body,” as Mr. Mantilini 
says, on your hands. The fact is, that human nature craves re- 
laxation and excitement—that they are the breath of his nostrils, 
the blood of his organization. He must have them. If you never 
turn out your horse to have a frolic in the green pasture, he will 
be off his foot and feed. The quadraped of the bark-mill, to 
which we have referred above, is good for nothing on the road, and 
bark-mills are not favorable to equine longevity. As a people 
we are just beginning to discover these simple facts. As a people 
we Rave been overworking ourselves for eight or nine generations, 
and the system is beginning to tell on the physique of the men and 
women of to-day. The careworn look of our people tells the sad 
story at aglance. We do not give ourselves time for amusement 
—we have too few holidays—our recreations are too irregular, too 
few and far between. We stand in need of invigorating sports 
and plenty of healthy amusements. We should be more intel- 
lectual, even if we devoted less time and thought to the culture 
of the intellect. We should be more many-sided—less fanatical. 
We should enjoy a healthier old age. Fortunately there are a 
number of social reformers among us who are busy in the genial 
mission of teaching our people the duty and economy of more fre- 
quent relaxation, men satisfied that “all work and no play” is a 
short-sighted maxim, even in an economical point of view. We 
confidently expect that the next generation of Yankees will have 
shorter and ruddier faces than the present, and approach more 
nearly the Anglo-Saxon type than those we see aboutus. We 
have hopes that in time, our young men will be ashamed of carry- 
ing old heads upon their shoulders, and exhibiting narrow chests, 
spindle shanks, and febrile and prococious intellects. 


Tue Reason.—“ Where did I get such a nose as this, doctor *” 
asked a lady of Abernethy. “ Out of the decanter, ma’am,” was 
the cool reply. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Kalloch, Mr. John Barnard to Miss Selina @. Lake- 
man; by Kev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. William H. Bates to Miss Mary Cobb; by 
Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Edward Stout to Miss Isabella Gawler; by Rev. Mr Stock- 
bridge, Purser Charles W. Abbot, U S.N., to Miss Annie F. Smith, both of 
Warren, R. 1.; by Rev. Dr. Huntington, Mr. James Dexter Martin to Miss 
Janthe Waterman.—At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr Stowe. Mr. William Gove, 
of Windsor, Me.. to Miss Leonora Manning.—At Dorchester. by Rev. Mr. Mun- 

r, Dea. James Tollman to,Miss Catherine B. Tucker.—At Lynn, by Rev Mr. 

rooks, Mr. James Ashcroft to Mise Sarah E. Cheever.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. 
Ellis, Mr. George H. Hovey to Miss Martha A. Cottrell.—.At Stoveham, by 
Kev. Mr. Jameson, Mr. Gilman C. Barnes to Miss Frances Florence.—At Con- 
cord, Mr. James M. Keep, Selma, Ala.. to Miss Joanna N. Reynolds.—At 
Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Gardner Barton, Esq. to Miss Elizabeth K. 
Staniford.—At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Edson Mr. William Davidson, of South 
Danvers, to Miss Martha R. Stafford.—At Chelmsford. by Kev. Mr. Parkhurst, 
Hon. B. F. Barrett, of Kock Isiand, Ill.. to Miss M. P. Hunt.—At New Bed- 
ford, by Kev. Mr. Craig, Charles T. Bonney, Esq. to Miss Mary Lucretia Gibbs. 
— At Paris, Me., by Kev. Mr. Butler, Hon. Hannibal Hamli Hampden, to 
Miss Ellen V., daughter of Hon. Stephen Emery. 


a 


DEATHS. 


Tn this eity, Col. William Boardman, 69; Mr. Windsor Lord, 59; Mr. Wil 
liam Dodd, 52; Mr. Charles W. Davia, 31; Mr. William Hennessey. 30; Mre. 
Elizabeth B., wife of Mr. Joshua Clark, 28 —At Roxbury, Widow Polly Wis- 
well, formerly of Newton, 78; Mr. Nathaniel Sturgis, 78.—At Charlestown, 
Mrs. Deborah Adams, formerly of Kingston, 79.—At Chelsea, Mrs. Julia M. 
Simonds.—At Medford, Mr. John Emerson, 59.—At Malden, Mr. William 
Waitt, 80.—At Newton, Mrs. Mary, widow of the late Dea. Ezra Fuller, 90.— 
At Concord, Mrs. Frances H., wife of Mr. Silas B. Wilde, 27.—At Beverly, Mrs. 
Hannah, widow of the late Dea. Washington Eaton, of East Weare, N. H., 69.— 
At Quincy, Mrs. Elizabeth Adams, 81.—At Lynn, Widow Mary Adams, 55; 
Miss Lydia Ann Goldsmith, 15.—At Salem, Mrs. Mary Arrington, 41; Widow 
Ruth é Perkins, 39; Miss Mary Byrnes. 35.—At South Danvers, Miss Lydia 
H. Floyd, 26.—At Newburyport, Mr. Edward Titcomd, 77; Miss Mary Hale 
Green, 39.—At Lowell, Miss Mary Ann Hyde, 48.—At Franklin, Mrs. Jemima, 
wife of Mr. Luke Daniels, 69.— At South Dennis, Capt. Ebenezer Nickerson, 
80.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Helen Howland, 43; Widow Jane Quonnell, @.— 
At Edgartown, Mrs. Sophronia P.. wife of Capt. Alex. P. Fisher, 40.—At New 
Bedford, Mrs. Sarah Macomber, 43; Miss Abby A. Sisson, 24.—A‘s Honolulu, 
8. 1., Mr. Wm. F. Studley, Jr., formerly of Boston, 29. 
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The sweet spring speeds o'er the lovely earth, 
With the birds and the early flowers, 

And the warm, soft wind comes freighted with 
The perfume of southern bowers. 

And the hearts of all seem light and gay, 
Mid the air so calm and mild; 

But my weary thoughts roam far away, 
For thou art not here. my child. 


I wander oft in the dim old woods, 
And I find in its sheltered nook 

The meek, blue violet peering forth, 
With its quiet, lovely look ; 

And I think how oft I have twined for thee 
A wreath of those blossoms wild ; 

And I turn to gaze on thy sunny brow, 
But thou art not here. my child. 


O, where art thou, while I’m roaming here, 
Lost idol of my heart? 

O, why is it thus that the bitter tear 
Amid nature’s bloom must start? 

In a cold, dark grave they have laid thee down, 
And the snow on thy breast was piled, 

And I wept, as I kissed thy cold, cold lips— 
Thou art dead, thou art dead, my child. 


I know that my heart must lonely throb, 
As the spring-time glideth by, 

And the summer flowers will be seen by me 
Through the veil of a tear-dimmed eye. 

But O, when the autumn days shall come, 
With their sunshine calm and mild, 

Mid thy withered flowers they'll lay me down— 
I will be with thee then. my child. 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE MERCHANT’S ENTRY. 


A TALE OF NEW OBLEANS. 
BY BELL BRAMBLE. 

Rozsert Carson was descended from one of the old but im- 
poverished families of Virginia, who had formerly ranked among 
its opulent tobacco planters. Early in life he had emigrated to 
New Orleans, the then Pera of the South, in the hope of making 
or bettering his fortune, and whether accidentally or by intention, 
took a decided step toward achieving his object by marrying the 
youthful heiress of a respectably circumstanced creole family. 
Great was the surprise of every one when told that Constance de 
La Croix was about to marry the gallant young Virginian, as she 
had been looked upon as the affianced bride of her father’s friend 
and partner, Mr. Barret. The handsome Virginian carried the 
day, winning the fair creole, who, shortly after their marriage, 
accompanied him to his family home in Richmond, where the only 
blossom that ever gladdened their hearth was born, and to whom 
he gave the name of his native State. 

The little Virginia, unlike her dark-eyed, raven-tressed mother, 
had the golden hair, violet blue eyes and fair complexion of her 
father, and like his, the fine cut, beautiful mouth, on whose firm 
curve decision of purpose was more legibly stamped than on the 
more delicately harmonious features of her beautiful mother, whose 
large dreamy eyes, of oriental languor, indicated refinement of 
temperament more than energy. 

And well it was for the fair tropical blossom that hers was a 
strength of character equal to reverses, for they soon loomed up 
thick and dark in her young life’s horizon. 

Robert Carson had embarked successfully in mercantile specu- 
lations, entering into partnership with an extensive cotton broker, 
Henry Vincent. But the fall of prices in the cotton market, dur- 
ing a few successive years, added to the dishonesty of his partner, 
brought him to bankruptcy. His fair and fragile wife, unfitted to 
bear up under reverses, was soon prostrated by the rude blast, be- 
neath which she bent her fair head unresisting, like a storm-stricken 
flower, leaving Virginia to cope with life and its ills alone. 

Alone, inded ! for mortified pride, added to a hope to retrieve 
his losses, determined Mr. Carson on removing to Rio Janeiro, 
remaining no longer in New Orleans, after the death of his wife, 
than served to place Virginia with a distant relative of her mother, 
when be betook him to the promised El Dorado of South Ameri- 
ca. Daring all the anxious forebodings that fell heavily on her 
young heart, Virginia had ever one constant, unchanging friend, 
in the young Harry Vincent, the son of her father’s former 
partner. 

Like most of the native sons of Louisiana, slight and graceful, 
tall and symmetrically formed, his fine massive brow was shaded 
with wavy raven hair, his olive-hued, handsome, intelligent face 
was lit with dark flashing eyes, beneath which was lined a dusky 
semi-circle, which to the experienced would denote a slight tinge 
of his Indian ancestry, through whom, three generations back, his 
family had acquired the wealth, since squandered in the specula- 
tions and expensive habits of his father, Mr. Carson’s fraudulent, 
absconding partner. ‘Though Harry Vincent’s features were well 
cut and regular, still the dusky olive of his complexion much more 
closely resembled his dark yet handsome Indian ancestress, than 
did his father; for strange as it may appear to those not experi- 
enced in this physiological fact, it is nevertheless a well attested 
one, that where all resemblance has been merged and lost sight of 
in intermarriage with European nations, some distinctive trait, 
either in color or feature, will again, after two or three generations 
have passed, unmarked by either characteristic, reappear, denot- 


ing, it may be, almost imperceptibly yet surely to the experienced 
observer, the amalgamation between fhe austinctive races. 

Harry’s father, Mr. Carson’s former partner, was the son of a 
well-connected Northerner, who, emigrating to New Orleans, had 
married a very beautiful and accomplished young Indian girl, said 
to be a natural daughter of Lord Cornwallis—at all events, she 
had been educated as his adopted daughter, in Camden, South 
Carolina, and had come to New Orleans, with her wealthy mother, 
on a visit to her uncle, a chief of the Cherokees, then stopping at 
one of the first class hotels there. The beautiful Undine created 
quite a sensation ; very fair, with coal black eyes that looked, ac- 
cording to Lady Morgan, “as if set in with dirty fingers.” The 
accomplished wild flower certainly bore a resemblance to the lordly 
protector who had cultivated the sweet wood blossom. 

Her son, Henry Vincent, certainly bore no manner of resem- 
blance to his dark-eyed, graceful mother, having the chestnut curls, 
Roman nose and clear azure eyes of his Northern father. While 
in her grandson, the young Harry, to the raven hair and lambent 
eyes of the tropics, was added a dusky tinge, slight, yet unmistak- 
able, of his descent from the red chieftains of the forest. This 
excited no remark, being of too frequent occurrence, even among 
the highest classes, to cause the least speculation. 

From her father, who had ever shown a marked preference for 
the young Vincent, Virginia had never heard a word of caution 
with regard to her intercourse with Harry, who, from his earliest 
boyhood, had been a constant playmate of hers; ever received 
with the pleased caress of her gentle mother, and the as pleasant 
welcome of her approving father. 

In Harry, himself, she had never seen a single fault to condemn, 
while she saw everything to admire. His chivalric courtesy to her 
mother, his deferential manner to her father, his unconstrained, 
poetical language, the dark, spirited beauty of his intelligent face, 
his graceful bearing and proud independence of character, that 
from the time of his return from Oakland College, where he had 
graduated with all the honors, nobly prompted him to carve his 
own way to fortune, being himself its architect. 

One there was who, in that noble struggle for independence, felt 
a sister’s holy pride and anxiety on noting the lines of care already 
traced on the noble brow of him who, through all change, had con- 
tinued unchangeably the same to her. <A greater calamity, how- 
ever, than all the past awaited her now in the black sealed letter 
that bor “om Rio Janeiro the melancholy account of her father’s 
death. He had left New Orleans a bankrupt, and failing in his 
anticipations of retrieving his losses, now filled a suicide’s grave. 


Silently, yet fast as autumn rain, fell the orphan’s tears upon 
the sheet that told of her father’s suicide and her own destitution. 
While sorrowing in her young heart’s desolation over her bereave- 
ment, she was aroused by a visit from her mother’s early admirer 
and guardian, Mr. Barret. 

Kindly taking a hand of the fair orphan girl, he silently drew a 
chair near hers, and sat down to offer words of comfort, but anti- 
cipating him, she was the first to speak : 

“This is very good—very considerate, to come to see me in this 
lone hour, Mr. Barret. It does me good; for my mother told me 
you would be my friend, as she said you had been hers.” 

“ And did Constance—your mother, I mean—really tell you 
to come tome? Poor Constance! You are her very image, at 
this moment, Virginia. She never knew how I loved—worshipped 
her. I had been her father’s partner. She never gave me a 
thought, save as being her guardian ; while I, with a crushed heart, 
noted her preference for your father, Robert Carson. On marry- 
ing him, she went on a visit to his Virginian home, where you 
were born. It was long after her death before I could muster up 
resolution to see her. When I did, she brought vou into the room, 
and from that hour, Virginia, I loved you for her sake. As you 
grew up, need I add that it increased for your own? She or you 
never knew it, but never watched miser his treasure as I did your 
sweet spring-time, from budding, girlish beauty to graceful, accom- 
plished womanhood. You are now alone, unprotected, with match- 
less beauty, and impoverished. Be mine! I offer you riches, not 
simply to make you independent, but as the illimitable means of 
doing good. Toil, for such as you, Virginia, with scanty and 
poor fare, will soon do its work ; your beauty will fade, your health 
wear away. Do not despise or reject my love. On one hand, 
view yourself as you are, then as you may be. See the present— 
beautiful, poor, surrounded with memories of a brighter past, sur- 
rounded, too, with snares; while on the other, I offer you wealth 
without limit, that in your sweet stewardship might be the means 
of as illimitable good. Not, Virginia, that gold, or equipage, or 
diamonds, beyond your wildest dreams, could bribe you, if failed 
the worship of an honest heart, and the independence of all obli- 
gation. Reflect, ere you refuse. I offer you station, wealth, the 
power of doing good. Will you be mine *” 

Slowly and sadly were the young girl’s tearful eyes raised to his, 
as she answered mournfully. Chords there are in the human 
heart, strangely, sweetly musical, but which are only reached by 
accident,—chords that would have remained mute to passionate 
and earnest appeals, yet respond, giving forth their melody to some 
slight and random touch, reverberating long, and strong, and deep. 
The pure, sisterly regard of Virginia’s heart for Harry Vincent 
now first assumed a different form, revealing itself, as all great 
truths have done, by chance. She thought on him—young, gifted, 
toiling ; his form rose up before her there, in his graceful beauty. 
Her mind was made up, and decided forever : 

“T feel grateful, Mr. Barret,—very grateful, but you must not 
deny me the privilege of toiling for independence. ‘The references 
I can bring trom former teachers will procure me a place as one in 
aschool. My independence is now my all; do not ask me to 
resign it.” 

Long and earnestly the merchant pleaded; but though Harry 


had never by word told her that he regarded her as other than a 
sister, still did his slight, graceful form rise between her and the 
man who would have made her the wealthy possessor of means 
whereby she might have placed affluence within his reach. Mr. 
Barret rose to go. There was a painful pause, broken by his 
faltering voice : 

“ Virginia, are you too proud to accept of assistance from me? 
Do not refuse me this slight gratification—at least, do not make 
any objection. Whenever I can serve you, come and let me know. 
You know where to find ime. After this, I may not come here 

“T will come to you, Mr. Barret, as to a dear, valued friend ; 
nor fail to avail myself of your kind offer, if I need it.”’ 

“Till then, farewell 

He pressed her hand and went to the door, then turned as thongh 
hoping yet by a word or look to be recalled. But her arms still 
rested on the table, on which her head was vowed down, and he 
felt that it had caused her a pang to give him pain. Again pass- 
ing his kerchief across his eyes, the wealthy merchant left the door, 
and went away sad, and lone, forever. 

A year from that time, the merchant sat at the desk in his pri- 
vate office, when a clerk asked at the door if he might show alady 
in, who asked to see him. With a quick bound of the heart, he 
divined at once that it must be Virginia, and replied in the affirm- 
ative. As she entcred the room, Mr. Barret started from his seat. 

“Virginia, where have you been? How I have thought on you 
in all this time! Why did you not write, to relieve my anxiety ?”’ 

“TI thought it best not, fearing you would object to my going as 
a teacher in a school. I have been for a year past employed as a 
teacher in the McShee Seminary, and when unoccupied in the 
school, give music lessons, in Lafayette, where I have a number of 
pupils. Nor would I be here now, but that I come on another’s 
account. You can serve him. Serve us both, Mr. Barret.” 

“Serve him? Of whom do you speak, Virginia?” 

“Of Harry Vincent. I met him this morning, when I came to 
town to purchase music. He told me he had heard that your 
book-keeper, Mr. Post, is about to leave you, returning to Scot- 
land. Harry would be made happy by the place. I did not tell 
him that I would come to you, leing afraid he would disapprove 
of it, but remembering your promise, I have come to ask you to 
give the place to him. I know you will think us both very fool- 
ish, since our love is our all. Still, we will make it sufficient for 

Wiping the cold dews from his forehead, the opulent merchant 
paced the floor ; then stopping, his lip quivered and his eye was dim, 
as he looked on the beautiful girl, who stood so calm and hap- 
py, in her poverty, before him. She had come to ask a favor, 
yet he felt, to have trusted himself with another look at her, 
would have made Aim the suppliant. He turned abruptly and 
went to the desk. 

“Would Mr. Vincent accept a loan from me? Perhaps if he 
had other plans, I could aid him, Virginia.” 

“IT know Harry’s proud spirit too well to dream of his accept- 
ing a loan as a favor obtained through my intercession. No; only 
give him Mr. Post’s place, when he calls to ask for it, and we will 
both be so happy while struggling for the light of a better day.” 

“ And in case I appoint him my book-keeper, what are your 
plans for yourself, Virginia ?” 

“To remain at the school, until such time as the savings from 
our united exertions will permit us to think of beiag married. We 
are young and hopeful, and if you give Harry the situation, we 
will succeed, since we both economize from our small earnings, 
though poor Harry’s salary, at present, is very small.” 

The merchant’s voice was husky, but the brave, honest heart in 
his manly breast was nerved to the trial. He was about to tear 
the idol worshipped for years thence, going to the grave lone and 
unloved. 

“ Virginia, you are too high-minded to accept a favor other than 
Mr. Vincent would approve. I give Mr. Post fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a year; I will add five hundred to this from the time Mr. Vin- 
cent takes his place in the office.” He then, unlocking the desk, 
took out a roll of notes, counted them, and placing the parcel in 
the young girl’s hand, said in a faltering voice that went to her 
heart: “Take this, my child; it is one thousand dollars—half a 
year’s salary in advance. Now quit your school. The place is 
his; only be married to him before he comes to enter on his duties 
as my book-keeper.” 

Virginia could not speak, but the tears that fell on the hand she 
raised to her lips told her gratitude. He drew ber hand within his 
arm, and led her to the door, where, drawing her veil over her 
tear-wet face, she entered a stage, to speed to Harry on her joyful 
mission, while the merchant returned to his private office, and 
locking the door, sat down on the chair she had occupied, and cov- 
ering his face with his hands, said: “I should have more com- 
mand of my feelings than this. Ihave loved her from her very 
infancy. I never dreamed of her loving another. I am alone, 
now, and forever. Of what use are riches, now that she is lost to 
me? Still, I can help to make her happiness. And Vineent—I 
know Aim well; a noble young fellow. God’s will be done!” 
Then going to his desk, and taking out his private account-book 
and pencil, he added ; “ Since 1 only could have prevailed on her 
pride to take the half year’s salary in advance—which I mean 
shall be paid him in full,—to what account place this thousand 
dollars? Let me see—an act of benevolence.” 

And so he wrote it, and to this day it remains a bright memento 
of a noble deed—that merchant’s entry. 


Human life is like a game at chess; each piece holds its place 
upon the chess-board—king, queen, bishop, and pawn. 
comes, the game is up, and all are thrown, without distinction, pell 
mell into the same bag.— Talleyrand. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

There were $2700 taken for admission to the grounds of the late 
agricultural fair in Worcester.—— The California Chronicle reeords 
the arrival of 1200 boxes of grapes from Lower California, by the 
steamer Sea Bird, and remarks that that portion of the State is 
rapidly becoming one of the best grape-growing countries in the 
world, and will, in all probability, in a few years, rival the southern 
’ portion of France in the quantity and quality of its vines. —— The 

citizens of Louisville, Ky., have voted by a largo majority in favor 
of the erection of waterworks to supply that city with water.—— It 
is stated that the Cunard Company have made arrangements for 
the construction of another iron steamship, to be built on the Clyde, 
and called the Scotia. It is to be larger than the Persia, and it is 
thought will exceed that vessel in speed as much as that fine ves- 
sel exceeds ordinary ocean steamships. ——— At Lexington, Ky., 
William L. Jones has received a verdict of $3000 damages against 
William P. Hart, for whipping him while bathing. —— Oceans of 
ink and reams of paper have been expended to reform the social 
and political condition of man. The only way to effect this ob- 
ject, is to “do as we would be done by.” —— The art of distilling 
brandy and other spirits was first brought into Europe by the 
Moors of Spain, about the year 1150. They learnt it of the Afri- 
can Moors, who had it from the Egyptians. —— Several of the 
New York restaurants have recently introduced frogs upon their 
bills of fare. What next? A good sized rat, splendidly done up, 
with requisite “fixins,” might grace a table. There’s no end to 
progress. Nero powdered his horse-feed with gold-dust—splendid 
mess that for a patrician horse! But such kind of progressive 
days have long gone past—people cook their gold-dust in a differ- 
ent way now, and horses are dwindled down to plebeians. It 
is said that there are no less than fifty widows in the small village 
of Cranbury, below Trenton, N. J.——A boy by the name of 
Sullivan, about 16 years of age, while playing around the ma- 
chinery of the Coddington Factory, Newport, R. I, had his arm 
caught in the machinery, and it was torn from the body ; he lived 
about three minutes. —~— Charlestown, Va., is shortly to be light- 
ed with gas.—— The proprietors of Goat Island have an iron 
bridge nearly completed on the foundations of the old wooden 
structare connecting Goat Island with the main land at Niagara 
Falls. There are five spans, or arches, supported by stone piers. 
. The bridge will cost some $20,000, and will be a great improve- 
ment in that locality. —— Whoever sells his neighbor’s credit at 
a low rate, makes a market for others to buy his own at the same 
price. —— The wife of a merchant tailor of Cincinnati recently 
went to a gambling house in which her husband had lost $1200, 
found him there playing, and set to work and demolished every- 
thing breakable she could put her hands on, She was disguised 
in male attire. Her husband took her home, and promised to 
‘sin no more.” —— It is reported that Senator Douglas is soon 
to be married to a lady in Washington. —— The Councils of 
Richmond city have appropriated $4800 towards improving the 
navigation of the James River, by opening a channel through 
Rockett’s bar, of sufficient depth to admit large vessels into the 
port of Richmond. —— The Charleston Mercury states the total 
cotton crop of 1855-56 at 3,556,362 bales. —— A gang of burg- 
lars, recently arrested in Connecticut, used to send a pedler ahead 
of them, selling polishing powders, so as to ascertain who had 
silver plate in their houses. The genius of crime is prolific of 
“ dodges.”” —— Daniel Webster, when a young lawyer, was em- 
ployed in a case for which he received a fee of eighteen dollars. 
Later in life he was employed in a similar case and received a fee 
of five thousand dollars, though he used the same brief which he 
had prepared for the first case. 
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A GOLDEN ROMANCE, 

A Mr. Thompson, of Smythe county, Virginia, went to Califor- 

. nia when the gold fever first broke out, and worked at mining two 
years with very poor luck. Finally, worn out with fruitless toil, 
he threw aside the pick and spade, and came back thoroughly dis- 
heartened. ‘To be sure, he had previously bought a piece of land 
in California, but he never gave it a thought, for he had made up 
his mind that he was one of the unlucky ones, and was destined 
to die a poor man. But not long since he received a letter which 
instantly changed his prospects. It was discovered that the land 
he had purchased abounded in the precious metal—“ gold, yellow, 
glittering gold ’’—and was worth to him at the very least three 
hundred thousand dollars, Such is life! Once in a while a prize 
turns up in a lottery. Alas! there are many blanks to every prize. 


> 


A Discovery.—A Glasgow paper states that a certain kind of 
rock, found somewhere in Scotland, after being crushed by some 
kind of machine, and going through some kind of chemical pro- 
cess, may be converted into paper. On this, perhaps, some divine 
will write his lucubrations, and thus we shall have Shakspeare’s 

idea realized—“ sermons in stones.” 


Oni¢in or tHE Rosze.—The fanciful origin of the rose, as given 
by Maundeville, is, that slander had brought a fair maiden of Beth- 
lehem to the stake, and that at her prayer, Heaven quenched the 
fire, and turned all the brands into rose-trees, bearing white and 
red roses, the first “that ever ony man saughe.” 


Bixpixc.—All sorts of binding, magazines, pamphlets, news- 
papers, music (old books entirely renewed), done promptly, and at 
the lowest prices, at this office. The “Flag” and “ Pictorial” 
firmly and beautifully bound for preservation. 

Marxtace.—Hymen is the oculist that opens the eyes of Love 
who is represented blind. He does an extensive business. 


Wayside Gatherings. 
4807 dogs were killed in New York during the past summer. 
The Presbyterian Herald, published in Louisville, has entered 
upon the twenty-sixth year of its publication. 
Ashes, which in themselves are sterile, fertilize the land they 
are cast on. 
The healthiest children are those born in January, February and 


A three-wheeled pheton is now in use in Columbus, Ohio, and 
is said to work well. 

A couple were married in the cars on the Connecticut River 
Railroad recently. This is beginning life at railroad speed. 

J. H. Green, the reformed gambler, is building at Jacksonville 
one of the best saw and planing mills in Northern Iowa. 

There are said to be 3000 grogshops in Cincinnati. Not one of 
them pays license. 

It is said that the first patent ever granted to a citizen of Arkan- 
sas, has just been granted to James B. Miles of Chicot, in that 
State, for an improvement in cotton gins. 

The Hartford Press says that a handsome goblet has been made 
of the wood of the Charter Oak, which was to have been present- 
ed to Mr. Peabody at the banquet to be given him in this city. 

The Philadelphia Journal states that Hon. Lewis C. Levin, for- 
merly a member of Congress from their Ist district, is deranged, 
and is now an inmate of the Pennsylvania Insane Hospital. 

Thomas Kennedy was choked to death in Troy, while eating 
his dinner, recently, by a large piece of corned beef and potato 
sticking in his throat. 

Dr. Jewett, the well known temperance lecturer, has settled upon 
a farm near St. Paul, where he proposes to quietly spend the re- 
mainder of his days: 

The Churchman, a Protestant Episcopal paper, comes out in 
favor of dancing, as “an innocent recreation, pm pa healthful as 
it is 

There is said to be a congregation in Northampton, Va., com- 
posed entirely of females. ‘They have at the nt time twenty- 
two members, and their numbers are constantly on the increase. 

The citizens of Providence are discussing a project to introduce 
a supply of pure water from Ten Mile River for the use of the 
city. A committee estimate the cost at ¢600,275. 

Mrs. Bently walked for forty hours in succession in Chicago, 
but she was so prostrated by fatigue that her recovery is doubtful. 
It was a foolish act. “Women are not, in their best natures, 
strong.” 

Stamped postage envel have been in use in the United 
States about three years, and two years still remain under the con- 
tract by which they are made. The demand by the government 
now reaches 32,000,000 or 33,000,000 envelopes per annum. 

Signor Perelli, so favorably known and appreciated in Philadel- 
iy has just returned from Europe, whither he had gone to per- 

ect the arrangements neces for bringing out the Italian opera 
which he is at present busily engaged in writing. 

At a revival at McGee’s meeting house, Sampson County, N. C., 
recently, a lady joined in a prayer offered up. When the congre- 
gation arose, she was discovered remaining on her knees with her 
hands clenched to the back of her seat, and on examination was 
found to be entirely dead. 

In England, according to a return recently presented to Parlia- 
ment, there was issued, during the ten years ending April, 1856, 
the large number of 187,124,000 ome postage envelopes. 
Their introduction into general use in the United States, was very 
gradual, very few being used at the outset. 

From Mexico we learn that immense placers of pure gold have 
been discovered in the southern portion of the State of Gurrero. 
Attention is called to the sulphur beds which exist at and around 
= volcano of Popocatapetl, and which are said to be inexhausti- 


The Mormons are making numerous converts in Great Britain 
by exaggerated pictures of life in Utah. They now teach openly 
their doctrine of polygamy, but it seems no impediment to acces- 
sions even from the gentler sex. The annual emigration of con- 
verts is computed as high as 8000. 


Lucy Stone Blackwell, in a recent speech, insisted that the elec- 
tion of women, as well as men, to Congress, would improve the 
character of that body. An exchange suspects that the habit of 
pairing off ” would, in that event, be even more common than it 

now. 

The London Times was established in 1785, by John Walter, 
and inherited by his son, now a member of Parliament. It is val- 
ued at $3,750,000. Its principal editor has an annual salary of 
$25,000, and its Paris correspondent $10,000. Its advertisements, 
it is estimated, yield it $3,000,000 a year, one firm alone paying 
$150,000 a year. 

“ A good finding” is noticed in the Melbourne Argus. A party 

three miners working on the Black Creck, at Tarradale, at a 

of about twelve feet from the surface, came upon a solid 
lump of gold, weighing 54 Ibs., with about 80 ounces of smaller 
nuggets in close proximity. ‘The total value taken from the claim 
was a little under £3000. 

There are said to be in London one million four hundred thou- 
sand persons who never attend public worship; one hundred and 
fifty thousand habitual drunkards; one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand living in open profligacy; twenty thousand professed beg- 
gars ; ten thousand gamblers ; thirty thousand destitute children ; 
tive thousand receivers of stolen goods. 


Prof. Loomis, in the preface to his recent work on astronomy, 
states that “ it is but twenty-tive years since the first telescope, ex- 
ceeding those of a portable size, was imported into the United 
States. Now we have one telescope that acknowledges no supe- 
rior, and several that would be esteemed worthy of a place in 
the finest observatories in Europe.” 


The half yearly returns of the poor-law board communicate the 
information that, in England and Wales, during six months, the 
sum of £2,097,655 had to be paid for the relief of the poor, or, at 
this rate, considerably more than four millions annum. If 
England is called the richest country, it must also be called the 
poorest, fur where .is the nation that needs a compulsory assess- 
ment of more than four millions a year for its paupers ? 

Near the Devil’s Bridge, Cardiganshire, Scotland, there lives a 
remarkably hale old man in his 108th year. He is quite upright, 
stands nearly six feet high, and has complete possession of all his 
faculties. Notwithstanding his great age, this venerable old gen- 
tleman frequently marches across some of the smaller mountains 
of the Plinlimnon range, to meet the’ Hereford mail, which passes 
along the road, within three miles of his residence, and sometimes 
pus 4 a hand in changing the horses at the first stage from Abery- 


Foreign Items. 


Mozart’s Requiem has just been performed in St. Petersburg for 
the first time, under the direction of Schubert. 

The amount expended in the in-door and out door relief of pau- 
pers in England in the half-year ending Lady-day, in 1856, was 
£2,098,656. 

A gigantic organ has just been built by Merklin, Schultz & Co., 
Brussels, for the cathedral in Murcia, Spain. It contains 64 
stops, 4 manuals, and two octaves of pedals. 

The music-publisher Andre, of Offenbach, has just put forth a 
composition of Mozart which has never yet been published. It 
was composed in the year 1777, and its title is Liétania de venera- 
bili Altaris. 

Thiers, in his magnificent account of the Moscow expedition, 
adduces conclusive proof that the burning of the Russian city was 
the work of the Russian governor Rostopchin exclusively—a 
scheme of “ barbarous patriotism and savage grandeur.” 

In England of late the worst crimes are not committed by 
fessed criminals, not by the criminal class, but by those who walk 
abroad in the light of day, and move about freely in society, like 
any other members of it. 

At the Swiss music-festival this year, among other works Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah, and a Beethoven symphony were given by 700 
performers. 3000 people, musicians and guests, partook of a 
princely banquet at the superb villa Bartholony. 

Thd first Russian newspaper was published in 1703, and Peter 
the Great was its senior editor. The imperial autocrat not only 
took part personally in its editorial composition, but in correcting 
proofs, as appears from sheets still in existence, on which are marks 
and alterations in his own hand. 


Sands of Gold. 


-+.. In contemplation of created things by steps we ascend to 
God.— Milton. 

.++. The hatred of those who are the most nearly connected, is 
the most inveterate.— Tacitus. 


.++. Every error of the mind is the more conspicuous, and cul- 
= proportion to the rank of the person who commits it.— 
uvenal. 


..-. Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider.— Bacon. 


.... The reputation of a manis like his shadow—gigantic when 
it precedes him, and pigmy in its proportions when it follows.— 
Talleyrand. 

.++. Thinkers are searce as gold: but he, whose thoughts em- 
brace all his subject, pursues it uninterrupted and fearless of con- 
sequences, is a diamond of enormous size.—Lavater. 

«++. Our welcome of a stranger depends upon the name he bears 
—upon the coat he wears: our farewell upon the spirit he has dis- 
played in the interview.— Tulleyrand. 


It is the care of a very great part of mankind to conceal 
their indigence from the rest. They support themselves by tem- 
porary expedients, and every day is lost in contriving for to-mor- 
row.—Johnson. 

-++. We ought not to be over-anxious to encourage innovation, 
in cases of doultful improvement, for an old system must ever bave 
two advantages over a new one; it is established and it is under- 
stood.— Colton. 


Joker's Budget. 


To make a girl love you, coax her to love somebody else. If 
there be anything that woman relishes, it is to be contrary. 

If five and a half yards make a perch how many will make a 
trout? If two hogsheads make a pipe, how many will make a 
cigar ? 

An affected singer at one of our theatres, the other night, was 
told by a wag in the gallery “to come out from, behind his nose 
and sing like other people.” 

An Illinois editor, speaking of a rogue who lives in his vicinity, 
says: “ ‘The rascal has broken every bank, and jail, and Sabbath, 
we have had in this county for the last five years.” 

A belligerent wight threatened to kick a dry character who had 
offended him. “If you undertake it,” answered the challenged, 
“ you will find yourself a man more shinned against than shinning.” 

Colonel B——, who was very fat, being accosted by a man to 
whom he owed money, with a “ how d’ye do !” answered, “ Pretty 
well, I thank you; you find I hold my own.” “ Yes, sir,” re- 
joined the man, “ and mine too, to my sorrow.” 

A barber in London, to attract custom, had on his sign a pie- 
ture of Absalom suspended by his hair from the boughs of an oak, 
and underneath, these lines: “‘O, Absalom, my son, my son, had 
you but worn a periwig, you'd never been undone.” 

An advocate before the Southport bench of magistrates, the 
other day, said he had two witnesses in court in support of the 
cause of his client, and they would be sure to speak the trath, jor 
he had had no opportunity of communicating with them!” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

An elegant, moral and refined Miscelancous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 4 PaP FOR THR MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

Tt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible ainount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of Tus MaMwoTH 
siz, for the instruction and amusement ofthe general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
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THE SPANISH GIPSY. 


ppropriate 

the figure in front. artist has felicitously hit the true Bohemian 
in the dark complexion, raven hair, lustrous eyes, artful 
smile, pearly teeth and graceful figure of the Gitana. All writers 
agree in commendation of the surpassing beauty of the young fe- 
male gipsies, a beauty, however, which is exceedingly fragile, and 
evanescent as the bloom of the flower. The exposure of their 
homeless and wandering lives soon ruins the charms of the young 
iy and they become hideous hags at thirty, or even younger. 
he gipsies are the most singular le on the face of the earth, 
and the tenacity with which they cling to their peculiar habits, 
manners and modes of existence, presents an interesting phenom- 
enon. These vagabonds stand peculiar and aloof from all the rest 
of the world; they alone are free and independent in the midst of 
absolutism and serfdom. There is a very interesting article on 
“ Gipsies and their Ways” in the October number of Putnam’s 
Magazine, worth reading, if only from the brilliancy of its style, 

and embodying a number of facts 


too indolent, to deck themselves with a foreign garb, and adhere 
to the national costume descended from their forefathers. This 
consists of ragged breeches and torn shirt, which, although their 
antiquity is obvious when put on, are never removed, for want of 
a change, until they fall from their body of their own accord, in a 
state of complete dilapidation. The children are brought up in the 
true Calmuc style, being allowed to run naked until the age of six 
or eight years, when they assume the garb of their elders. The 
wind cannot blow off his hat who has none, and shoes are trouble- 
some appliances among people whose manner of life and general 
economy are those of vagrants and beggars. In warm weather, 
they uniformly go barefoot, except when parading a pair of yellow 
boots and spurs which have fallen into their possession by theft or 
some accident of fortune, and contrast ladicrously with a pair of 
breeches wanting in the ampler parts. In winter, they envelope 
their feet in bundles of rags, or, as in Wallachia, wear coarse 
woolen stockings, knit by females upon huge wooden needles. The 
women neither spin nor weave, neither sew nor wash, and yet it 
cannot be said of them that they are clothed like unto the lilies of 
the field. They are even more picturesque in the matter of dress 
than the males. In Wallachia, I have seen numberless instances 
where the entire female attire consisted of a large piece of linen 


GREEN VELVET AND BLUE SATIN. 

Sometimes things did not go on quite so smoothly, at 
Malmaison, when any of the Bonaparte family visited Joseph 
for a most cordial hatred seems to have existed between her 
the ladies of the imperial family, somewhat of female 


rivalry and 

One evening in lar—when the beautiful Pauline. was to 
be formally presented to Josephine, on her marriage with the 
must be noted in the annals of Malmaison. 


Prince Bo 
Pauline, clever, witty, and most lovely, had the hand of 
the Borghese, almost a fool in intellect, solely on account of his 
money and his title. Sacrificing her heart to her ambition, she 
determined to make the first use of her new honors by endeavor 
—— humiliate poor Josephine; and in order to carry out this 
irable resolution, announced her intention of visiting her on a 
certain evening shortly after her Days were passed in 
preparing the splendid toilette which was to crush her sister-in-law. 
At length the memorable evening arrived. Josephine, fully aware 
of the intention of Pauline, took her own measureg accordingly. 
She arranged herself for this trying ordeal, of a graceful against a 
oO peculiar s We! culated to displa fault- 
sha which she has almost 


relating to this singular race. The 


immortalized. She wore a white 


writer gives the various names un- 


der which gipsies are known in 


muslin dress, edged and trimmed 
with a narrow border of gold; the 


different parts of the world, as fol- 


short sleeves, which displayed a 


lows: In England, Gipsies ; Scot- 


land, Tinkers or Caird; France, 


Bohemian, Egyptian; Portugal, 
Cygana; Spain, Gitanos ; Germa- 
ny, Zingeuner; Sweden, Spark- 
ng; Holland, Heiden; Denmark, 
Tartars; Italy, Zingari; Hungary, 
Tzygani and Pharao Nepols (Pha- 
raoh’s people); Russia, Tsingans ; 
and Turkey and Syria, Chingana. 
In Persia they are termed Kauli, 
that is, inhabitants of Kabul, Sa- 
ri, or Smiths and Karachi; while 
in Hindostan they are known as 
Nath and Kanjar. They term 
themselves Roma, and their lan- 
guage Romany. The following is 
the number of gipsies in the differ- 
ent parts of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, as nearly as they can be 
ascertained: Europe, 900,000; 
Africa, 400,000 ; India, 1,500,000 ; 
and other parts of Asia, 2,000,000, 
making a total of 4,800,000. “The 
gipsy physiognomy,” says Put- 
nam, “ wi once seen, can never 
be forgotten. The males are 
— above the medium size, 
well developed and nervous. Their 
bronze complexion, teeth as white 
as ivory, and long, crisped locks of 
jetty blackness, impart a singularly 
wild and ferocious aspect to forms 
resembling, in many respects, those 
of Hottentots and Caffres. They 
have an aspect of melancholy min- 
gied with pride and cunning, and 
the expressive gestures which char- 
acterize their conversation, impart 
a lively to 
ue vagabonds. emales 
= not wanting in the browned, 
ruddy cheeks and swelling bosoms, 
so associated with gipsy charms. 
A rich, olive complexion, with red 
lips, and a just proportion of the 
limbs, imparts to them even some- 
thing more exquisite than the 
splendid outlines and delicious 
ants of Circassian beauty. The 
eye is, however, the marked fea- 
ture of the race, and would dis- 
tinguish wwe gipsy in whatever 
color, costume ry 
might appear. It is not the small, 
eye of the 
oblon indispensable to 
Chinese , nor the soft, al- 
mond eye of the Egyptian, but 
something unique and peculiar. 
It is vivid, lustrous or liquid, ac- 


i to the ~ which 
seeks for utterance. Now, it has 


a wild and staring expression, and 
then, in moments of repose, a 
filmy, phosphorescent haze will 


gather over it, through which one 


looks into the depths below, as he 


does upon the stars of heaven, 


half obscured by the last ethereal 


rays of a flashing sunset. He has 


finely-turned arm, were looped up 
at shoulder by large cameos, 
an enamelled serpent encircled her 
throat, on her head was a kind of 
diadem formed of cameos and 
enamel, confining her hair some- 
what in the s' of the antique 
busts of the Roman empresses. 
She looked so extremely graceful 
and classical in this attire, that 
when Napoleon entered the'saloon 
he was delighted, and saluted her 
with a kiss on the shoulder—a 
somewhat bourgeois caress, by the 
way. On his expressing his sur- 
prise at the care with which she 
was dressed, she reminded him of 
the expected visit of Pauline. The 


evening wore on, and 
“ak 


cess did not arrive. 
having remained beyond his usual 
time, retired at last to his cabinet. 
Shortly afterwards the cess 
made her ap ce, ing 
ovely. But on this 
occasion she had not trusted to the 
charms of unadorned beauty, as 
she literally was resplendent with 
jewels. Her dress, composed ot 
—- velvet, was embroidered in 
front with masses of diamonds, 

her arms, her neck, her head were 
also encircled with splendid jewels. 
As she advanced across the room 
towards Jesephine, who, as the 
wife of the First Consul, did not 
rise until she approached, Pauline 
gazed around full of pride and 
gratified vanity, conscious of the 
effect created by her beauty, her 
youth, and dazzling splendor. 

The salutations were cold be- 
tween the rival ladies. Pauline 
seated herself, and to break the 
stiffness of the reception, began 
conversing in a low voice with 
Madame Junot, who was placed 
near her. 

“ Well, Louise, how do I look 


“ Think they are wonder- 


ful—actually return- 
ed Madame Junot. ' 

“ But do you really, now—flat- 
tery apart—think this dress be- 
comes me?” 


“ Vain Pauline! why, youknew 
perfectly before asking me that 
question you never better 

“Well, it is not exactly vanity 
that makes me ask on icu- 
larly,” replied Pauline; “ but it is 
because 1 want to astonish Ma- 


a conception of gipsy beauty, with- 


out beholding ét, who has seen the 


a Grecian statue; she certainly 
does understand to ion the 


fair damsels of Cypras, where 
ence stood the hundred Paphian 
altars, burning incense to Venus ; 
or watched, on the islands of the A.gean, or in the shady villages 
of Asia Minor, the meg of Grecian blood, collected 
around some gushii tain, or bearing away its crystal wreath 
vere, tho days of old: 
‘A maiden’s 


wilds of Bulgaria, [ used suddenly to come upon groups of these 
mysterious wanderers, which before me like living tableaur 
from the pastoral age and country of Agamemnon. Their man- 
ner of life, sans feu et lieu, is, however, highly anfavorable: for the 
retention of beauty; manhood is apt to assume a sinister and’ fe- 

jous aspect, wives at twelve, generally be- 


THE SPANISH GIPSY. 


thrown over the head and round the body, the solution or whose 
continuity revealed here and there ~ epee of the cutaneous 
integument supplied by nature, and well darkened by exposure. 
These Wallachian gipsies have also a dash of Bloomerism ; for, in 
case their own wretched garments give out, they do not hesitate to 
draw on those of their male companions, should the latter be so 
fortunate as to have any unmentionable articles of dress to spare. 
They are excessively fond of ornaments, and often wear strings of 
i ing piastres, or other small coins, around the head and neck. 
have frequently noticed gold ducats dangling upon the naked 
breasts of these half-dressed barbarians. The gipsies are not, how- 
ever, totally indifferent as to dress. In Spain, they occasionally 
assume a gay attire. The red cap is there indi , but other- 
wise = is the favorite color, as among the Turks. .In Hungary, 
they have the greatest penchant for acquiring, by theft or otherwise, 
the cast-off clothes of distinguished personages, and can be 
more ridiculous than to bebold one of those idle v: ~ 
silver . buttons, while his d 
and feet are .’ We refer our readers to the article from 
which we have made the above extract, for 4 readable sketch 
of gipsy life and manners, while the romance of gipsy life is ad- 
mirably depicted in Borrow’s entertaining and instructive books, 
the “ Bible in Spain,” the “L’Avengro,” ete. 


style that suits her. That. white 
dress contrasts so well, too, with 
perfect. Good ft shall do" 
is heavens! what "7 5 ex- 
claimed, in an agonized whisper, and turned quite oh gant 

“ What is it —what can be the matter ?” asked Junot, 
quite alarmed. 

“©, Louise, why did you not tell me? How cruel not to re- 
vet, when the furniture is blue satin! , this is too much! I shall 
never forgive ! How dreadful I must look by the side of 
Josephine This is more than Ican bear. I must go away at 
once,”’ 


Pauline was conquered. Elegance had won the day even 
against beauty. She took a hasty farewell of Ji i A and 
hurried out of the room, consoling herself ‘a little in her retreat by 
displaying her jewels before the whole establishment assembled to 
do her honor. She passed down the alley formed by the house- 
hold, preceded by lighted torches, and followed by her h 
whom she early taught to no higher than to the honor 
being her chamberlain; and thus ended in absolute failure this 

wedding yisit of the Princess Pauline Borghese.— Pi 
ages to the Palaces. 


He who réforms himself, has done more toward reforming the 
public than a crowd of noisy, impotent patriots.—Lavater. 


j 
? 
This beautiful engraving represents a Spanish gipey girl, pois- 
ing a waterjar in her hands. In the distance “ese 
similar jar balanced on her head, is conversing with a of the 
tribe mounted on a donkey. The Moorish ruins, with the horse- 
: | 
-- = : = = 
N SS ~ Wes i SS dame Bona rte, and you know I 
ks in that simple India muslin 
SS _ ares, with those cameos, too, like 
¥ A feat no eye beneath the sky 
| Could e‘er effect before.” 
and young females whose forms Phidias would have chosen for 
models. Now and thea, in the forests of Hungary or in the 
~ 
come ugly and forbidding at twenty. ith the latter, the Change ‘ 
; - or the daughters of Acheron and Nex. It an angel to make 
s demon. The dress of the gipsies is in keeping with their no- p 
i madie tendencies. They occasionally dress somewhat like those 
: with whem they live; but they are generally too proud, as well as 


